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) The Full Prospectus of Notable Features for 1892 and Specimen Copies will be sent Free. 

Brilliant Contributors. 

) Articles have been written expressly for the coming volume by a host of eminent men and women, among whom are . 
(| The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. — Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. — Andrew Carnegie. — Cyrus W. Field. |\ 
S The Marquis of Lorne. — Justin McCarthy, M.P.— Sir Lyon Playfair. — Frank R. Stockton. b 
4} Henry Clews. — Vasili Verestchagin. ~ W. Clark Russell. — The Earl of Meath.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. { 
| Camiila Urso.— Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, and One Hundred Others. IK 
> 

The Volume for 1892 will Contain 
Nine Illustrated Serial Stories. 100 Stories of Adventure. The Best Short Stories. ‘ 


Glimpses of Royalty. 


7oo Large Pages. 


Articles of Practical Advice. 


Railway Life and Adventure. 
Five Double Holiday Numbers. 


Hints on Self=-Education. 
Household Articles. 
Natural History Papers. 


Sketches of Travel. 
Popular Science Articles. 
Charming Children’s Page. 


Illustrated Weekly Supplements. Nearly 1000 Illustrations. 


“A Yard 
of Roses, 


ROSES.” 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive The Companion 
Free to Jan... 1892. and for a Full Year from that Date. 
cludes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S Double 
Iioliday Numbers. 
ing will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled *A YARD OF 
Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Checl:, Post-office Order, or Registered ‘Cathe at our risk. 
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This offer in- 


Free to 
Jan. 1892 § 


Any person who mentions this paper when subscrib- 


The Blue Pavilions 


“Q,” author of ‘ Dead Man’s_ Rock,” 
“The Splendid Spur,” “ Noughts and 
C rosses,” “The Astonishing History of Troy 


Town,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

The popularity of Q—who has now conféesed to being 
Mr. Quiller-Couch, anda man not out of his twenties— 
increases with every story that he publishes, and he now 
has a larger following than many writers who have been 
twice as long before the public, and who are ranked 
among the most popular. It is enough, then, to say that 
** The Blue Pavilions ”’ is eminently worthy of its famous 
author, and affords fresh evidence how well-deserved his 
reputation really is. 


The Story of Francis Cludde 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of “The 
House of the Wolf,” etc. 1 vol., 8vo, extra 
cloth, ink and gold dies, inlaid, $1.50. 


One Summer in Hawaii 


By HELEN MATHER. Profusely illustrated 
with full-page pictures and illustrations run- 


ning through the text. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $2. 


There has been no book written on Hawaii, or the 
Sandwich Islands, as many still call them, within the last 
twenty years. Mrs. Mather’s work will, therefore, prove 
especially welcome at the present time, ‘whi more than 
usual attention is being attracted to that interesting 
country and its people. 


No. X. in “The Unknown Library.” 
John Sherman and Dhoya 
By GANCONAGH. 


binding, 50 cents. 
One of the best stories in this popular library. 


The Three-Cornered Hat. 


By PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by MARY SPRINGER. 
1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper (Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series), 50 cents. 
The most famous Spanish novel of modern times. 


The Biography of a 
Locomotive Engine 


I vol., 12mo, cloth, unique 


By HENRY FRITH, author of “ Under Bayard’s 
Banner,” etc., etc. With eight full- page illus- 
trations by Paul Hardy. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. 

Cassell Publishing Company 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York 
SEM § he 30 to 60 per cent. discount) offered by 

By ca lers in the United States. 

e~Send your address on a postal card, 
mention The Christian Union, and a 
copy will be mailed to you free by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


299-305 Washington opposite ** Old South’? Church. 


Our Annual Holiday Catalogue of 
Books for Xmas, just Ready. The 
largest and choicest assortment of books 


nS CARDS BY MAIL 


Our cards and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas tim 
We will send the first six packages for 83. 25, post- 
the complete set of nine packages for %5.40, post-paid. 
faction 
o. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 
& Co.’s a other fine Christmas Cards, together with a cut-out 
Card, and a fine Birthday Card. 
0 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and finer Cards ee the above publishers, together with a shaped 


aid, or 
Satis- 


or B10, and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selec- 

tion of an Beautiful Cards, of L. Prang & Co.’s, also a handsome 

ooklet. 

‘i For %1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 
of our largest and finest Cards, together with a Santa Claus Letter, 
illustrated, Rag it a folding Calendar for 18 

No. 5.—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, | 
Tuck’s, Ward’ s, a other beautiful cards. 

No. 6.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 
Booklets, including one shaped Booklet, ag a — of an animal 
o. 7.—For &1.00, and 8 Cents for P tage 7 handsome 
Souvenir ee together with a in ree Picture Book by 


Marcus Ward 
o. 8.—B iRTHDAY ACs For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
Cards of Prang’s and othe 
No. ¥._ SUNDA L_SCHOOL PACK ET. For 50 Cents, 25 
Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted. 
FOR TEACHERS 50 Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two 
alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage. Better 
assortment 82.00, and 10 cents for Postage. very choice selection, 
Christmas comes but once a year %&3.00, and 20 cents for Postage. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. Postage, 25 cards, no two alike. 
STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. Novelties at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and &1.00 
each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for ditferent tastes and ages as specified. 
BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable Uses is the Best Paper Made. 
PAPER EALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 
Ss EASURY est Paper made. Is very fashionable. 
ER’s TYPE-WR 27APERsS. “ Best and cheapest in the market.” 
P APER BY TIE POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and env elopes 
from 10 cents a pound and upwards, with prices and number of sheets toa pound, 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. These papers are the correct size and finish for fashionable correspondence. 
SPEGAL (FE On orders of 810 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest rail- 
road station. Club your orders with friends and take advantage of this. 
Agents and Dealers should with us. 
\ 75 we send a copper plate, —_ engraved, with 50 cards, Esti- 
ENGRAY ED) VISITING CARDS Be for W reddi ing and C lass-day Invitations. Street. Dies, 
Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only the best 
workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
%1.00 to %2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon St., Boston. 
If you will send us the name and address of any 
baby born since 1885, and a we 
will mail that child a copy of LITTLE 
ONES and THE NURSERY,” the most beautiful 


magazine in the world for young people. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
196 Summer Street, - - BOSTON, Mass. 


ern 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 
to that old rotten, soggy, vermin-infested, disease breeding 
mat outside your door. Throw it away and buy an orna- 
mental ** Hartman”? Wire Mat. We have made over half a 
million mats in our capacity of public benefactors. 
HARTMAN MEG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 St., New York Stats St., Chi- 
cago; 51and 53S. S¥.. di a. 
Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped rs aaese. 
Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week fifty-two 
pages. The subscription price 
is $3 a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, ai $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
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subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
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Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
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that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astof Place, 
New York. 
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The 


74, ENATOR Saxton has announced a pro- 
gramme for legislative action in this 
State during the coming winter which 
ought to receive hearty support. He 
proposes to amend the ballot law so 
as to secure a true Australian ballot, 
by. substituting, for the separate party 
ballot and the paster now in use, the blanket ballot. He is 
not strenuous as to the form which the blanket ballot shall 
take, but wisely leaves the matter open for discussion. 
He thinks the alphabetical arrangement of candidates’ 
names, which is the true Australian method, the best ; 
but he is willing to accept the ballot.in use in Indiana and 
some other States, upon which the names are printed on 


the ticket in party groups, sometimes with party emblems 


attached so as to distinguish between the groups more effect- 
ively. Those who have watched the working of the present 
system in New York are agreed that, while the ballot law has 
secured some good results, it has not broken up the old 
system of having “heelers” in great multitudes in attend- 
ance at the polls. So long as separate party ballots and 
pasters are in use it will be impossible to secure the 
complete independence of the voter. 


Mr. Saxton proposes also to amend the Corrupt Practices 
Act so as to compel not only the publication of the 
amounts which candidates pay over to campaign com- 
mittees, but also to compel the committees‘and bosses to 
make statements in detail. We commented last week on 
the abominable system which Tammany enforces of levy- 
ing contributions on candidates for judicial positions. 
Mr. Saxton proposes not only to prohibit all assessments 
upon such candidates, but to make the payment of such 
assessments a disqualification for office. This is eminently 
sound and just. We do not believe that the great majority 
of the judges who have paid these assessments to Tammany 
Hall have done so with a corrupt intent, but of the corrupt 
tendency of the practice and of its antagonism to any true 
conception of the dignity of the judicial office there can be 
no question. Any judge who pays such an assessment 
ought by that very act to be disqualified from holding 
his office. We already know, under the present Act, the 
amount of money contributed by the various candidates, but 
we do not know what was done by the committees and 
“bosses ” with the money so received. The law ought to 
compel a detailed statement of the expenditure of all sums 
by committees and “ bosses.” The whole system is bad 
and ought to be abolished. When the revenues are cut 
off, the machines will be touched at a vital point. —Tammany 
Hall could not exist without its revenues. The suggestion 


of the “‘ Evening Post ” that a limit should be placed upon — 


the expenditures of candidates and committees is an 
admirable one. If Mr. Saxton can secure the adoption of 
these further requirements, by amending existing laws, he 
will lay the State of New York under a lasting obligation. 
The purity of the ballot is at all times the foremost 
question under a republican form of government. 


‘ment employ who were from the State of Virginia. 


mails must reside in the General Government. 


The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in the 
case of C. A. Newton, indicted for the collection of politi- 


‘ cal contributions in aid of the campaign fund used for 


Mahone in 1889, has decided that the solicitation of 
money for political purposes by one Government official 
from other Government officials is not only unlawful, but 
that the collection of money for any political purposes, 
‘‘in any manner whatsoever, in any room or building oc- 


cupied in the discharge of official duties by any officer or 


employee of the United States, or in any navy-yard, fort, 
or arsenal,” is a punishable offense. Newton’s offense 
lay in the fact that during the Mahone campaign he tried 
to raise money by writing letters to clerks in the Govern- 
This 
decision is one of the severest blows which the spoils sys- 
tem has yet received. It makes every inch of space un- 
der the roof of a Government building inviolable from the 
assessment-raiser, and it cuts at the very roots of the 
spoils system by destroying the ability of the managers 
to collect revenue for the support of the machine; if its, 
source of regular revenue can be dried up, the machine 
itself will not long survive. There is only one step more 
to be taken, and that is to make it a punishable offense to 
solicit political contributions from Government employees 
under any circumstances. No man should be cut off from 
making a monetary contribution for legitimate political 


purposes if he chooses, but no Government employee 


ought ever to be solicited to make such a contribution ; 
for a solicitation is, in effect,a command. He is now 
protected under the roof of the Government; he ought 
also to be protected under his own roof and on the public 
highway. Slowly but surely the Civil Service idea makes 
its way, not only into the mind of the American voter, 
but also on to the pages of the statute-book. 
& 

A case of unusual interest was tried before the United 
States Supreme Court last week, upon whose issue depends 
the lines which the anti-lottery campaign will take 
throughout the country. The publishers of the New 
Orleans “ States’’ and the Mobile “ Register” had been 
indicted for violation of the law passed by the last Con- 


_ gress prohibiting the sending through the mail of news- 


papers containing lottery advertisements. ‘They admitted 
the facts alleged against them, but contended that the law 
was unconstitutional. Mr. Sayler, of Mobile, who opened 
the argument for the Lottery Company, argued that now, 
for the first time, the publisher of an American newspaper 
sought the protection of the Supreme Court against an 
attempt on the part of Congress to abridge his rights. He 
conceded that the power of Congress to extend or restrict 
the mail service was plenary, but contended that it was 
subject to the restrictions imposed by the first amendment 
to the Constitution, which provides that ‘“ Congress shall 
pass no law abridging the freedom of the press.” Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Maury in his reply spent some time 
in enlarging upon the fullness of the powers of Congress, 
and then made this keen point: The police power over the 
It could 
not reside in the States, and “ was not wandering through 


« 
a 


1022 


space like a disembodied spirit ;” otherwise a failure in 


government would result. 


Mr. James C. Carter, of New York, whom the Attorney- 
General characterized as “the greatest lawyer at the Amer- 
ican bar,” continued the argument for the Lottery Com- 
pany. If mental acumen divorced from moral sentiment 
and public spirit constitute a great plea, Mr. Carter’s ad- 
dress justified the characterization. Beginning with a 
professedly irrelevant defense of the morality of lotteries, 
he proceeded to make a sharp distinction between things 
mala in se, or which all conceded to be crimes, and things 
mala prohibita, which legislatures might declare to be of- 
fenses. Congress, he said, might pass a law condemning 
those acts which all conceded to be crimes, but it could 
not declare anything to be an offense which a single State 
said was not an offense, for within that State a conflict of 
police powers must ensue. This was Mr. Carter’s main 
proposition, but he did not rest his case here. The free- 
dom of the press, he went on, which the Constitution for- 
bade Congress to restrict, was such freedom as existed at 
the time the Constitution was adopted. The present law, 
he urged, not only restricts this freedom, but does not even 
concede to the publishers of lottery advertisements the 
same rights before a jury as are accorded to the publishers 
of obscene matter—a thing ma/a in se under the common 
law. If Congress had such power, it might next forbid 
the use of the mails to bucket-shop and liquor advertise- 
ments, or even to protection or free-trade articles. 
torney-General Miller took up the case for the Govern- 
ment, but unfortunately his most striking arguments were 
arguments by analogy. Perhaps his most telling sentence 
was his declaration that the anti-lottery law simply said to 
Louisiana: ‘ We will not help you in carrying on the lot- 
tery business by enabling you through the mails to spread 
this infection through all the other States of the Union.” 
In reply to a question from Justice Bradley, he maintained 
the right of Congress to prohibit lottery mail transporta- 
tion within the State itself. This, of course, is the crucial 
point at issue. If the case should be decided in favor of the 
Lottery Company, Congress may, in the exercise of its con- 
stitutional power to regulate inter-State commerce, pro- 
hibit the sending of lottery tickets beyond the borders of 
Louisiana, whether by ‘mail or by express; or might 
impose a tax so great upon the business as practically to 
prohibit it. The first measure is sorely needed, whatever 
the fate of the present law. 


Chicago has witnessed a renewal of the Anarchist prop- 
aganda which in 1886 ended in the bloody work of the 
dynamite bomb in the Haymarket. This year, however, 
the authorities have put themselves in the wrong. In 
their anxiety to avert possible lawlessness they have 
transcended all legitimate police powers and laid them- 
selves open to the charge of encroaching upon those 
fundamental rights guaranteed all citizens by the Consti- 
tution itself. The first collision between the police and 
the Anarchists occurred at a meeting called in memory of 
those miserably misled men who paid on the scaffold the 
penalty for inciting the murder of the policemen in the 
Haymarket. An apostle of Anarchy from New York, one 
Weissmann, editor of a trades paper, was the chief 
spokesman. The hall was draped with red, and the utter- 
ances of the speaker were distinctly inflammatory. In 


the midst of a speech which breathed hatred for existing 


institutions an inspector of police forced his way to the 
platform and declared that unless the American flag was 
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immediately displayed in the hall he would disperse the 
meeting. The demand was complied with, but amid 
much turbulence and noisy protestation. On the follow- 
ing night a meeting was held ata hall much frequented 
by trades unions and labor societies of all kinds. This 
meeting was preceded bya callin the “ Arbeiter Zeitung,” 
the Anarchist organ, addressed to “all men interested in 
the progress of the revolutionary and trades-union move- 
ment.” Comparatively few gathered, and no meeting was 
in session when a body of one hundred officers descended 
upon the building, arrested twenty-three men, and broke 


‘open and searched the rooms and cabinets of certain 


secret organizations which had their lodges in the struc- 


ture. 


A matter worthy of note is that of the men arrested 
only four were found to be armed, and the others could be 
held on no more serious charge than disorderly conduct. 


In the trial that followed the prosecutors were unable to 


cite any language employed by the prisoners that could 
by any construction be regarded as incendiary, while 
the prisoners denied that the meeting was one of 
Anarchists, and many of them testified that they had no 
sympathy with that form of social agitation. It does not 
appear from a scrutiny of the action of the Chicago 
authorities in this matter that they acted quite wisely. 
Admitting all that they contend, that the prisoners are 
Anarchists and were engaged in making threats against 
the Government—both of which allegations are denied— 
there still remains doubt as to the wisdom of their course. 
Sympathy with Anarchy is incompatible with good citizen- 
ship, but so, too, is connivance at the denial to the humblest 
citizen of those rights guaranteed him by the fundamental 
law of the land, and supine submission to the undue 
assumption of authority by the executive of Nation, State, 
or city. It would be a good thing were no public meet- 
ing ever held in this land except under the Stars and 
Stripes. Yet that does not mean that to force the 
American flag upon an assemblage of citizens in time of 
peace, either by the aid of policemen’s clubs or Federal 
bayonets, contributes to either the honor or the dignity of 
the Nation. Incendiary utterances, treasonable speeches, 
should be suppressed ; not by the indiscriminate arrest or 
clubbing of those who listen to them, but rather as by the 
authorities in New York, who carefully noted the remarks 
of Most and tried him by due process of law. The 
impotence of the Chicago plan is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that Weissmann, who alone is clearly shown to 
have employed language which might properly be made 
the basis of an indictment, was not arrested. 


It appears that the Bell Telephone monopoly, instead of 
expiring in less than two years, will be prolonged until 
November 17, 1908. The circumstances under which this 
extension is granted are almost as exasperating as those 
under which the original patent was issued. This patent, 
it will be remembered, covered the general principle of 
transmitting sound-waves by electricity. Whether or not 
Bell first discovered this principle is in doubt. It was 
certainly discovered independently by both Ries and Gray, 
the latter applying for a patent almost simultaneously with | 
Bell, and alleging that he was defeated by frauds in the 
Patent Office. Be this as it may, the public certainly 
granted Bell a seventeen years’ monopoly as reward for 
anticipating by a few days an invention for which electri- 
cal science was ripe. The whole undiscovered territory 


was given to him who first set his foot upon it, though 
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others were on their way. A few months proved that Bell 
had not really reached mainland. His transmitter was 
useless except for very short distances; yet, as he had 
patented the principle, he was able to exclude from use the 
inventions immediately made by Edison, Berliner, and 
Drawbaugh, by which this principle could be made of 
practical service. (The Bell transmitter consisted of a 
simple soft iron plate whose vibrations induced a feeble 
electrical current in an adjacent magnet. The Berliner, 
Edison, and Drawbaugh transmitters consisted of two 
electrodes connected with a galvanic battery, and so 
shaped that the slightest variation in pressure upon them 
greatly multiplied their points of contact, and so magnified 
the electrical vibrations transmitted.) The Bell Company 
quickly bought up the claims of Berliner. and Edison. As 
no patent could issue to either party until the Patent Office 


had judicially determined which was the prior inventor, and | 


as the Bell Company owned both claims and did not 
desire to have the question decided, the decision was post- 
poned for years. About five years ago this delay began to 
create a scandal among electricians, and as Drawbaugh by 
this time had made his application, the Bell Company 
allowed the Edison suit to be withdrawn, but instituted 
proceedings in the Patent Office to determine whether 
Berliner or Drawbaugh was the first inventor. This suit 
likewise was delayed until the present Commissioner, Mr. 
Simonds, seeing how the public suffered by its prolonga- 
tion, brought pressure to bear which has resulted in the 
_issue of the patent to Berliner. As the Bell Telephone 
Company owns this patent, and as no essentially differ- 
ent transmitter has been discovered in the last fifteen 
years, it is probable that the Bell monopoly will continue 
until the Berliner patent, which ought to have been 


granted at least thirteen or fourteen years ago, has run for 


seventeen years. 
| 


This case illustrates three greatly needed reforms in our 
Patent Laws. (1) The public are far more interested in 
certain patents than are the rival claimants, but are not now 
represented in judicial proceedings to determine who is 
the inventor. There is at least good reason to believe 
that, if it had been so represented in this case, Mr. 
Bell would not have received a patent for transmitting 
sound by electricity, and the public would have had the 
advantage of competing telephonic systems. (2) When 
a patent is delayed, as in this case, it should date from 
the day of the claim, for the monopoly has really dated 
from that day. (3) But more important than either is 
such a reform in the law as will recognize the paramount 
right of the public to the use of all Nature’s forces, on 
giving a reasonable compensation therefor to the man 
who has discovered a new way to utilize them. If a cor- 
poration wishes to build a railroad, it can take the land 
of any farmer, and even run its line directly through his 
barn or house, and pay, not whatever the farmer chooses 
to charge, but whatever an impartial jury thinks to be 
right. This is as it should be. No farmer ought to be 
able to bar the way to the progress of civilization, or put 
an unjust or unreasonable burden upon the corporation 
which is attempting to construct a new highway. But 
when a patent is granted for the Bell telephone the invent- 
or can charge whatever he likes for the use of the patent. 
He can thus practically shut off the use of it from a great 
number who are entitled to its use, and, what is worse, he 


can prevent those improvements in service and methods 


which are secured only by either Government ownership 
or free competition. This is not as it should be. Our 


patent laws ought to be so amended as to allow any man 
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to make free use of any patent on paying the patentee 


_ therefor such royalty as may be fixed, not by the patentee, 


but by an impartial tribunal of independent citizens cre- 
ated for the purpose. If not, why not? 

New York City was treated last week to a sensational 
story which might be characterized as important to the 
whole country, if true. Mr. Schulteis, a member of a 
special commission of five persons appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to investigate abroad the 
question of pauper immigration to this country, as a means 
of conducting such investigation came over in one of the 
Cunard steamers, the Servia, disguised as an immigrant. 


‘The morning papers contain reports of charges purporting 


to emanate from him involving the steamship company in 
complicity with plans for the transportation of “ assisted” 
paupers to our shores, and charging employees on ship- 
board with acts of gross immorality in their treatment 
of steerage passengers. As Mr. Schulteis has not dis- 
avowed these reports, it must be presumed that they 
reflect his opinion with substantial accuracy. His imme- 
diate charges against immigrants as “assisted’’ were 
investigated by the Chief of the Immigration Bureau, and 
pronounced unsustained, and all the immigrants were 
allowed to land. The matter ought not to be allowed to 
end here. It is evident that a great wrong has been done 
either by Mr. Schulteis to the steamship company or by 
the steamship company in its transportation and treatment 
of immigrants. Neither the political influence of Mr. 
Schulteis, who is a representative of labor organizations, 


nor that of the steamship companies should avail to pre- 


vent a searching examination by the Treasury Department, 
and if Mr. Schulteis’s charges are proved untrue, he should 
be summarily and dishonorably dismissed from the service. 
The Treasury Department cannot disregard charges pre- 
ferred by one of its own officials, which, if true, criminate 
some one else ; if false, criminate himself. 


& 


A demonstration in favor of the Congressional party 
has been made in Rio Janeiro by an armed body of men, 
and has been followed by the immediate resignation of 
President (or Dictator) Fonseca. He had just issued a 
proclamation naming February 29 as the date for holding 
general elections, and May 3 as that for the assembling 
of the new Congress. It was most significant that this 
proclamation pointed out that the Constitution had been 
so amended—by whom, when, or where is not stated— 
that the power of the executive was greatly increased, 
both in regard to the veto function and otherwise, while 
the prerogatives of the legislative branch of government . 
were curtailed. The conviction followed that an admin- 
istration under such a constitution, and with a man 
like Fonseca at its head, would be little more or less 
than the kind of republic that followed the famous 
coup d’état of Louis Napoleon. Meanwhile, in the province 
of Rio Grande do Sul, the armed opposition to the dictator 
has centralized and assumed formidable proportions. This 
province is on the southern frontier, and includes several 
coast towns which are of the highest importance from a 
military point of view. It is of great extent, has a popu- 


‘lation of about a million, is in the temperate zone, and in 


agricultural and commercial aspects is one of the wealthiest 
of the provinces. The army of the party disaffected to Fon- 
seca is headed by a political leader named Martins, who is 
described as extremely able and energetic and a strong dem- 
ocrat, though personally friendly to Dom Pedro. A Junta 
has been proclaimed, presided over by Dr. Assis Brazil. 
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An attempt had been made by Fonseca’s forces to break 
through the obstructions placed at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande by the so-called insurgents—more properly speak- 
ing independents. This attempt failed completely. The 
policy adopted by the province of Rio Grande do Sul 
seems to have been to overthrow Fonseca’s power if possible, 
but if not, to establish a confederacy of the Southern 
proviuces, several of which have shown a disposition to 
follow her lead in this crisis. 


We desire to call the special attention of our readers to 
the significant article on page 1028, ‘‘ Three Months ina 
German Factory.” While the social and political condi- 
tions of Germany are different from those of the United 
States, the religious principles of the German Socialists 
are the same on both Sides of the water. It is this fact 
that gives peculiar significance to Herr Goehre’s investiga- 
tions. The article tells our Christian churches what are 
the opinions current among a very considerable class of 
intelligent men in some portions of the United States as 
well as Germany: Nature simply a force; Christianity a 
superstition originating in the fourth century; the Bible 
a book made only for the great; the soul a machine, and 
Christ the first Socialist who died for his opinions. In the 
respect and reverence for Jesus Christ which Herr Goehre 
found among the German Socialists, the Christian Ameri- 
can will find one hopeful element. He will also see in 
this paper a new and important support to the doctrine, so 
vigorously advocated in the |Episcopal Church Congress, 
that the Church must offer the modern workingman a 
modern Christianity ; show him Christ as a personal friend, 


_and make him see that the Bible is a book written by the 


plain people and for the plain people. 
i 


The confusion, perplexity, and difference of theological 


opinion in the Presbyterian Church is strikingly illustrated 


by the brief paragraph on “Progress in Presbyterian 
Revision ” on our Religious News page. It would almost 
seem as though any result on revision could be arrived at, 
not by a majority, but only bya plurality vote ; and it is 
quite certain that any creed which will contain enough to 
satisfy one section will contain too much to satisfy another. 
To an outsider it seems increasingly clear that the Presby- 
terian churches can arrive at peace and unity only by 
adopting a doctrine of liberty: only by mutual respect for 
one another’s opinions; only by leaving the old creed to 
stand as a historic monument of a noble past, connecting 
the Presbyterian Church with its theological ancestor, but 
abolishing subscription thereto as a test of ministerial fel- 
lowship, and substituting therefor a simple evangelical 
statement of faith embodying those principles which are 
held in common by all evangelical churches. Only to 
such principles, in fact, are Presbyterian ministers required 


to hold fast. 
& 


GENERAL News.—A great strike of miners is in progress 
in the Department of Pas-de-Calais, France; it is said 
that over thirty thousand men are out; the matter has 
been brought up in the Chamber of Deputies, and an 
arbitration commission has been appointed. M. de 
Giers, the RusSian Foreign Minister, has been in Paris the 
last week, and is to visit Berlin. The formal election of 
Admiral Montt as President of Chili has taken place. 


The sum of 50,000,000 of roubles is to be loaned without 
interest by the Russian Government to the Central Famine 
The Spanish Cabinet has resigned in a 


Committee. 
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body, and Sefior Canovas del Castillo is to form a new 
ministry. The exportation of wheat from Russia has 
been forbidden by an Imperial ukase. Thomas Hill, 
D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Harvard College, died on 
Saturday, in Waltham, Mass., at the age of seventy-three ; 
Dr. Hill was eminent as a mathematician, and had written 
not only treatises on this subject, but many essays, poems, 
reviews, and magazine articles; he was President of 
Harvard College from 1862 to 1868. Minneapolis has 
been chosen as the place of the Republican National Con- 
vention.—Severe shocks of earthquake in Japan have 
killed several thousand people. ee 


Miss Frances E. Willard 


No one in the present half-century has done more to 
advance the anti-saloon campaign toward its apparently 
still distant victory than Miss Frances E. Willard. 

Not by her sanction of woman suffrage and the Third 
Party. In this she has, in our judgment, rather impeded 
than promoted the cause to which she has consecrated her 
life. 

But by enlisting a new ally against the saloon. . 

The saloons have always been arrayed against the 
home; Miss Willard has arrayed the home against the 
saloon. The saloon has always been the worst enemy of 
the wives and mothers ; Miss Willard is enlisting the wives 
and mothers against the saloon. In the true home are 
shrined all the powers of goodness; in the saloon are 
concentrated all the powers of evil: in the home, refine- 
ment; in the saloon, vulgarity: in the home, purity; in 
the saloon, licentiousness: in the home, appetite as a 
servant of love; in the saloon, appetite as a brutal master 
of conscience: in the home, love; in the saloon, wrath: 
in the home, prayer; in the saloon, profanity: in the 
home, God ; in the saloon, the Devil. 

To disbelieve that eventually the home will conquer the 
saloon is to disbelieve in God and to have faith in the 
Devil. 

Lyman Beecher aroused the Church against the saloon ; 
John B. Gough, the individual Conscience; Neal Dow, the 
State; Miss Willard, the Home. These forces are 
assembling for the final battle. When all are marshaled 
in one great host, and set in array, the end will be near. 
And when we reach Appomattox Court-House, Miss 
Willard will be recognized as one of the great captains in 
the great campaign. ; 

We are glad to put this week her portrait in our gallery 
of eminent preachers, statesmen, philosophers, poets, and 
reformers. It belongs there. 


% 
The Church Congress on Socialism 


A clear definition would spoil many a hot discussion. 
The Episcopalians in Church Congress assembled have 
been discussing Socialism; but, if we may trust the 
reports in the daily press, without defining it. The word 
‘socialism ”’ is a mask which covers many different faces, 
a nom de plume of widely different creeds. According to 
James Russell Lowell, Socialism is equivalent to social 
philanthropy, a wish for and an endeavor to produce a 
better social order. Then we are all Socialists, except a 
very few pessimists who think social improvement is hope- 
less, and a few optimists who think that it is needless. 
According to Karl Marx, Socialism is the substitution of 
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the State for the individual as the owner of all tools and 
the director of- all, industries. Then none of us are 
Socialists, except a few doctrinaires who make systems on 
paper, indifferent to all the teachings of experience. 

We define Christian Socialism as the doctrine that 


Jesus Christ came into the world not merely to save indi- — 


viduals for future felicity from a present hopeless wreck, 
but to revolutionize and reorganize society ; which is now 
built on the pagan principle of regulated and intelligent 
selfishness ; which isto be built in the kingdom of God on 
the principle of self-sacrificing and serving love. The 
Church is passing from the one theology to the other; and 
in this transition other denominations must frankly con- 
cede that the Episcopal Church—the Church of wealth, 
culture, and aristocratic lineage—is leading the way. 

An all-round knowledge would spoil many a hot discus- 
sion. We know in part, and prophesy in part; and such 


of our discussions as are not mere debates about words are _ 


often competitions between fragments of knowledge. It is 
very easy to solve a difficult problem by taking account 
only of one series of facts. Some of the debates in the 
Church Congress would have been spoiled by a little more 
of thrs all-round knowledge. 

It is true that interest is lower than it used to be—in the 
great financial centers ; but also true that there are regions 
in this country where a man with ample means cannot 
get money at any reasonable price. It is true that wages 
are better than they used to be—in employments in which 
labor is organized ; but also true that they are relatively, if 
not absolutely, less where it is unorganized. It is true that 
workingmen have better tenements, and their wives and 


children more leisure, than half a century ago; but also 


true that this is due to socialistic agitation and socialistic 
legislation. It is true that in many industries wages are 
greater and hours of labor less than formerly ; but also 
true that the same wages and the same hours of labor pro- 
duce immeasurably greater wealth, and only the smallest 
ratio of the increase has fallen to the laborer. 

The world is better than it was :—certainly! Therefore 
the Christian Socialist takes hope in his resolute endeavor 
to make it better than it is. 

The Christian Union gives on another page a condensed 
but comprehensive report of the Church Congress from 
the pen of a distinguished clergyman who was present. 
And it here submits this as its contribution to the dis- 
cussion of that Congress on Socialism. 


% 
The Agnostic and Christianity 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Agnostic whose creed’ is mentioned in the sermon printed in 
The Christian Union of October 24 is so representative that I shall 
call him the Representative Agnostic. I want to ask you two ques- 
tions about him. (1) What sort of treatment or how much of fellow- 
ship should he expect from Christian people? My question is meant 
to'go down essentially to this question— What is Christianity ? and so 
unites with my second question: (2) What sort of fellowship should 
the Agnostic extend to the religious organizations of Christianity ? 

Perhaps I hardly need say more than this, but I want to be quite 


1 The creed here referred to was the following : 


“I believe in the universe. 
I believe that it is wisely planned, rightly ordered, and ree in prog- 
ress. 
I believe in humanity, its noblest product. 
I believe that conduct, not dogma, is the essential of life. 
1 believe that there is - eternal law of righteousness, not made by ourselves, 
which determines conduc 
Pe — that a fathfal love of the best self and of our fellows is the center of 
at law. 
I believe that man is a spirit, but with a paramount cali cee basis. 
1 believe that there i is a source of these beliefs. I call that source God, and I 
worship him.” 
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plain. I regard the Representative Agnostic as a Christian. I think 
Jesus would have so regarded him, or, what is more to the point, I 
think if Jesus were a nineteenth-century prophet he would accept this 
Agnostic as a disciple, and that the Representative Agnostic would 
be most ready to be classed among the worshipers of our Father. 
But my opinion is only one, and doesn’t count. Can the Repre- 
sentative Agnostic find reception in any church—except in a few Uni- 
tarian churches which are excluded from the fellowship most valuable 
and desirable which I am speaking of ? 

I should like a frank—and, if you wish it, a confidential—reply to 
these questions: (1) How ought the Christian churches, Christian 
Sunday-schools, and other such organizations to treat our Repre- 
sentative Agnostic? Asaheathen? Asan apostate? As a brother? 
Or how? (2) How ought our Agnostic friend to treat these organiza- 
tions? Should he work with them (if they Il let him?) Or against 
them? Or should he ignore them ? K. 


Our correspondent asks two questions respecting the 
Agnostic: (1) How should the Church treat him? (2) 
How should he treat the Church? He adds that he 
himself thinks the Representative Agnostic whose creed 
was published in The Christian Union of October 24 isa 
Christian. This raises a third question. We consider them 
separately. 

1. A Mohammedan is one who believes that Mohammed 
had an authoritative mission and message; a Buddhist, 
one who believes that Buddha had an authoritative mission 
and message. Analogically, a Christian is one who 
believes that Jesus Christ had an authoritative mission 
and message. And this is the most common use of the 
In the New Testament the word occurs but three 
times, and then in such connections as to justify the infer- 
ence that it was first used as a term of derision. The New 
Testament synonyms for Christians are believers, disci- 
ples, followers, brethren—7. ¢., believers in Jesus as the 
promised Messiah, pupils in his school, followers in his 
army, brethren uniting with others of like faith in one 
household. According to these uses of the word, the 
Representative Agnostic could hardly be termed a Chris- 
tian. He does not believe that Jesus Christ has an 
authoritative mission and message; and does not profess 
to accept him as a leader whom he will follow or a teacher 
whose word is final. | 

There is another use of the word, deeper and perhaps 
truer. A Christian is one who has caught the spirit of 
Christ, and is trying to do a like work in the world, is 
living with a like purpose, is pervaded by a like life. In 
this deepest sense of the word, the Representative Agnostic 
might be a Christian—a much better Christian than some 
who profess to follow Christ but have not his spirit. 

This question, as to the mere meaning of the word, is 
of secondary importance ; not so the other questions, which 
concern life and its duties. 

2. What should be the spirit of the Church toward the 
Agnostic? What would be the spirit of Christ toward 
him ? 

Christ never made an intellectual opinion a test of char- 
acter. After he had been with his apostles for a year he 
asked them whom they thought him to be, and told them that 
on loyalty to him he should build his Church. But this was 
a test of fitness to proclaim the world’s Messiah, not a test 
of fitness to join his school. There were Agnostics in his 
day. When they questioned him he successfully answered 
them; but he never rebuked them, as he did the Pharisees. 
He rejected would-be disciples ; but never for intellectual 
reasons. One desired to follow him wherever he went. 
Christ replied, in substance, I am homeless ; if you follow 
me, it is to poverty and homelessness. Another desired to 
join his band; he said, Yes! sell your possessions and 
give to the poor, and come, follow me. <A great crowd 
thronged to hear him. He turned and said to them, Ex- 
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cept you take up your cross and deny yourselves, you can- 
not be my disciples. Two others proposed to join him, but 
to go home first. He replied, in substance, Now or 
never. He demanded absolute, immediate, and entire con- 
secration to love, and he demanded nothing else. 

And his Church should demand nothing else. 

It may refuse to appoint as preacher or teacher an 
Agnostic. It may decline to give him ecclesiastical power in 
the Church, lest the Church be swamped by Agnostic 
votes. But if it shows to him the spirit of Christ, it will 
show him the spirit of sympathy and respect ; it will not 
condemn him; it will not treat him as an outcast; and if 
he is willing to work in the Church for humanity, it ought 
to find work for him to do. 

Impracticable? Not at all. Entirely practicable. Ask 
St. George’s Church in New York, the People’s Tabernacle 
in Jersey City, or Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. 

An intellectual opinion is never asin. To treat it asa 
sin is to confound moral distinctions. There is only one 
intellectual sin—falsehood ; making believe believe ; trying, 
for the sake of reward, here or hereafter, to believe some- 
thing which one does not really believe ; refusing to let in 
the light; refusing to see the truth ; refusing to follow the 
light and do the truth. And this sin is not confined to 
those without the Church. : 

Christian experience consists of three strands: faith, 
hope, and love. He who has the faith and hope without 
the love only exemplifies the direst form of selfishness. 
He who has the love without the faith and hope will lack 
peace and joy, but he does not lack virtue. 

3. Answering this first question, we have answered the 
other. If the Church will fellowship the Agnostic, the 
Agnostic should fellowship the Church. 

We rejoice in the work which Mr. Salter is doing in 
Chicago, Felix Adler in New York, Stanton Coit in Lon- 
don. They are trying to do Christian work without the 
power Christ gives to do it with. Perhaps they may reach 
with their message of love some whom the churches could 
not reach with a triple message of faith, hope, and love. 
These Agnostics are bringing men to God, though they con- 
fess that they know not God. For they are bringing men to 
love, and God is love. They are making men immortal, 
though they confess that they are not sure of immortality. 
For they are making men love, and love is immortal. 

God speed them ! 


A Missionary Doxology 


This was sung with much feeling by the members of the 
General Committee of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church when they heard the report 
of the Treasurer. This Committee, which meets annually 
to canvass the work and to make appropriations, is large 
and representative, being composed of the bishops and 
delegates both from the Church at large and from the 
Board of Managers of the Society. Its recent session at 
Cleveland, O., was more than usually inspiring. 

For some years, in spite of growing receipts, the 
treasury has been in debt. This year shows a balance of 
$25,000 on the right side—that is, on the side, not of the 
past, but of the future. | 

The fiscal year ends with October 31. The Treasurer’s 
report exhibits an increase for the year of about $70,000 
from legacies and lapsed annuities, and of $27,000 from 
collections. The item “sundries” yields less than last 
year, leaving the total gain $93,616.22, the entire regular 
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receipts being $1,228,888.04. It is but just to increase 
these figures by the special offerings for work in India au- 
thorized by the Committee, contingent upon special gifts. 
The grand total would then be $1,251,057.27—-over a 
million and a quarter dollars. But it will be remembered 
that, while this amount is for both home and foreign mis- 
sions, it does not include the contributions of the Woman’s 
Societies, nor those made directly to Bishop Taylor’s spe- 
cial work. Of the former, the Woman’s Foreign Society 
reaches over $263,000, and the Woman’s Home Society 
nearly $153,000. These, with the “ Bishop Taylor Transit 
Fund,” which does not pass through any official treasury, 
but does go to mission work, will make the sum of the 
offerings of the Methodist Episcopal Church over seven- 
teen hundred thousand dollars. 

There are other organizations within the Chisech whose 
work is specialized. The Church Extension Society builds 
churches on the frontiers. The Freedmen’s Aid and South- 
ern Educational Society founds and conducts schools in 


the South, and in the large centers of population are City 


Mission Societies, which, like that in the metropolis, carry 
on vigorous work among the masses both home and foreign. 
To represent these agencies—and they are all prdperly 
missionary—many hundreds of thousands of dollars must 
be added to the total above named. 

The Committee sang the “ Doxology.” But the “ Dox- 
ology” sometimes simply begins the service. There are 
both history and prophecy in it. The discussions of the 
Committee extended in time for a week, and in space 
around the world. ‘The proceedings, printed 7 extenso in 
the denominational papers and noticed quite fully by the 
daily press, are a great educator to the Church. The evi- 
dence of painstaking examination of even slight details 
reassures the public and stimulates confidence and gener- 
osity in giving. Judicious advances have been made in 
both the home and foreign fields. We note with satisfac- 
tion that the Committee is alert to the increasing needs 
of the foreign populations in our own country. German, 
Scandinavian, Chinese, and Japanese missions thrive, and 
progress is reported among the Italians and Bohemians. 
More largely than hitherto must money and men be 
devoted to these new populations within our borders if 
America is to be genuinely Christian. The Canadian- 
French in New England are not ignored, but work among 
them yields as yet little fruit. 

The opportunity afforded by the favorable financial 
status to strengthen and supplement the foreign stations 
is eagerly accepted, though used with conservatism. 
Appropriations are somewhat increased, and thereby hard- 


- ships are reduced, and the splendid results of missionary 


self-sacrifice and courage are recognized by enlarging the 
field and making the workers of good cheer. 

The Methodists have always been missionary optimists. 
They have not needed to pause for the revision of an 
ambiguous commission. It has not seemed to them 
illogical to try to save all men, and they long ago under- 
took with enthusiasm to do their part of this great task. 
Each year adds to that enthusiasm. And the con- 
fident tone of their leaders now is justified, not alone 
by the increase of resources, but by the evidence that 
nineteenth-century common sense is warmly welcomed to 
a place with zeal and faith in the administration of these 
great interests. Some may think that the refusal to 
recommend a division of the administrative work into two 
halves, one for the home, the other for the foreign field, 
is a virtual denial of the statement above. But among 
the most advanced students of the problem there is a 
wide divergence of view concerning this very question, and 
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it may be the very “commonest” of sense—that is, the 
best—to leave well enough alone. 


We may and do congratulate our Methodist friends - 


upon their successful year, and add the expression of two 
of our own convictions. First, the urgent need of a// 
mission work at home and abroad is concentration. Not 
more places and more men, but stronger places and better 
men. Secondly, the policy which rolls upon the /azty the 
burden of responsibility in these great Gospel trusts is the 
wise one. The number of laymen in the directory of the 


English Church Missionary Society—lawyers, ex-civil 


officers, generals, merchants—is significant. We have a 
suspicion that more laymen in such bodies as this General 
Committee, and occasionally one in an executive office, 
would help greatly to organize the forces of the future for 
the conquest of the world. 


The Spectator 


Why not a Bunyan Club as well as Browning and Shake- 
speare Clubs? There isso much that is wonderful in the work, 
and so much that is interesting in the way of editions, illustra- 
tions, etc., which a Bunyan society could collect. The Spectator’s 
own volume is bound in oak boards from the ancient church at 
Elstow, Bunyan’s birthplace, a church whose material beams of 
oak were laid in 1530, while its spiritual foundation dates back 
to a monastery and chapel of the Benedictine nuns in the eleventh 
century. As one touches the soft gray oak panels of this Elstow 
edition he feels a strange reverence for those old English trees 
which grew in the soil four hundred years ago, and after their 
long period of sacred service still remain to point a moral and 


adorn a tale. 


In the dedication, to Mr. Gladstone, of a French and English 
edition of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” we read that the idea of such an 


edition was first suggested by the great statesman in an address _ 


to the people of Wales, where he emphasized the importance of 
acquiring a knowledge of modern languages. The volume looks 
ancient, but it is only from use, being published in 1876. We turn 
to the fly-leaves in the back, and read a series of inscriptions of 
like tenor, the last being as follows: 


‘** Finished reading sixteenth time, Feb. 15, ’91.’’ 


So this accounts for the back of the book being loose and the 


leaves soft and crumpled. And the good lady who owns it says 
that she has been reading the French rendering over and over, 
Sunday after Sunday, for nearly ten years, in order to preserve 
her familiarity with the language acquired forty years ago at 
school. Of course we do not believe she reads with this single 
purpose. She could not but have been comforted and strength- 
ened every time she went over the wonderful “ Dream.” 


Her practice is to pronounce aloud, so as to preserve her pro- 
nouncing faculty. Now, thought the Spectator, is not this 
admirable, and does it not convey a salutary lesson to the girls 
who forget their French in a few years after leaving school, or 
else use it only as a key to the unhealthful mysteries of the aver- 
age French novel? The book is filled with quaint illustrations 
of Christian’s adventures—some very striking, but all, of course, 
inadequate. 
ceits of the artist, as in the series of pictures illustrating the 
contest with Apollyon. The last scene shows Christian trium- 
phant, and the discomfiture of the fiend is indicated by only a 
glimpse of his tail as he quits the combat. 


Seasonable and redolent of old-time New England Thanks. 
givings is the following picture of New England life, contributed 
by a friend of the Spectator whose ‘“ Brampton Sketches” 
are familiar to many of our readers: 


A Family Paper 


One cannot help being amused at some of the con- - 
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Anybody who could not raise a turkey for Thanksgiving was 
thought very “shiftless” in Brampton. Eighty years ago 
Thanksgiving was the one festival, and while the old people 
were busy all through the fall of the year preparing for the 
Thanksgiving dinner, the young people were planning for 
months for the Thanksgiving ball. The balls in Brampton 
were always held in the old stone tavern, just at the foot of the 
hill, and the costumes worn appeared better in the dim light of 
the tallow dips than they would at this day with the glare of the 
electric lights upon them. ’Bijah Crane and Sam Lawson were 
the managers, and sometimes they called in Joe Fletcher and 
Ezekiel Flanders to consider with them about the invitations. 
Each fellow had a girl allotted to him by the managers, and he 
was expected to invite ¢#a¢ girl and no other. Of course the 
commi'tee meant to be fair, and give a fellow the girl he usually 


went home from the singing-school with; but sometimes, if a fel- 


low had given offense in any way during the year, this was the 


_ time taken to repay him by allotting to him some girl whom 


nobody wanted. It happened one evening just before the ball, 
while the committee were arranging the invitations in the hall 
of the old stone tavern, that two girls—Hitty Gibbs and Betsey 
Jones, both of rather uncertain age and not in great demand— 
thought they would like to know what their destiny was to be, 
and so they gained access to the attic which joined the hall 
by bribing the barkeeper, who was a brother of Hitty Gibbs; 
and there, through an aperture in the wall, they listened to the 
allotment of the village girls, waiting anxiously their turn. 


At last Joe Fletcher said: “‘ Now, boys, who is going to take 
Hitty Gibbs and Betsey Jones? That is a tough riddle. I swan, I 
wont take one of ’um! Boys, I wantto tell you a good joke. I 
sauntered along over to Squire Gibbs's one evenin’, and thought 
I'd call on Hitty. It was kind of a pleasant fall evenin’, and 
Hitty was out weedin’ the flower bed in the front yard; it was 
just before sundown, and the old Squire sot there in the ‘door- 
way readin’ his paper and looking up over his pewter-bowed 
spectacles. Hitty shook out her apron, and looked considerable 
flustered, but she ushered me into the keepin’-room, and I sot 
down and begun to talk about the crops and weather ; but Hitty 
didn’t say much, and pretty soon I looked over to Hitty, and 
she was a-noddin’ for all she was wo’th. I tell ye, boys, I wa'n’t 
long gittin’ out o’ that house, and I never have been there since. 
S’pose I’d take such a girl as that to a ball? No, not by a juz- 
ful. Well, somebody has got to take "um. Zeke, you take 
Hitty, and we'll git Bill Sampson to take Betsey. Bill is a good- 
natured fellow; he won’t mind takin’ Betsey.” 


The girls sat there with their ears to the crack and heard their 
destiny, and if ever two girls were chopfallen, you may _ be- 
lieve these were the girls; but they went to the ball all 
the same. It would take more than ’Bijah Crane and Sam 
Lawson to keep any two Brampton girls away from the ball 
they had looked forward to for a whole year. Hitty’s sarsenet 
gown and Betsey’s dimity had been made to do service on every 
festive occasion there had been in Brampton for twenty years. 
True, the costumes were varied from time to time by the addi- 
tion of a pink or a blue sash, and once Hitty wore a red rose in 
her hair—one that a girl gave her who went to Brampton to 
board one summer at the old stone tavern. Betsey said she 
“didn’t think it was becomin’ in a gal as old as Hitty to wear 
posies in her hair ”—and so she never wore it again. The families 
in Brampton indulged in fourteen pounds of wheat flour at 
Thanksgiving time; the rest of the year they lived on rye and 
Indian meal; but a roast turkey, plum pudding with cranberry 
sauce, mince and squash pie, were essential in every family os 
this festive occasion. This was the time when most of the 
marriages took place, and no marriage was legal unless the 
banns had been published three weeks before by the town 
clerk, in the meeting-house. Many a blushing young maiden 
felt oblig.d to stay at home from meeting on the Sunday when 
her name was read out in a loud tone so that all the meeting-folk 
could hear, that marriage was intended by Mr. A. B. and Miss 
E. F. 


is the title of a very interesting 
book which has recently appeared 
in Germany. The author, Paul 
Goehre, is a German student of 
theology, and Secretary of the 
Evangelical Social Congress of 
Berlin. While the condition of 
the German workingmen is a 
topic on which much has been 
said and written, Herr Goehre felt that reliable sources of 
information were wanting. Therefore the author determined 
“to hang up his ministerial coat and become himself a 
factory hand.” In that way alone could he “hear with his 
own ears and see with his own eyes what goes on among 
the workingmen; learn by experience their needs, cares, 
pleasures, and the uniformity of their daily life; hear the 
voice of their longings and aspirations for freedom, posses- 
sions, and enjoyment, and search for the inner motives of 
their conduct.” 

Disguised in the dress of a common laborer, he sought 
employment in the factories of Chemnitz. After appropri- 
ately leading for one week the life of the unemployed in 
search of work, he finally secured the position he wanted, 
in some large machine works. None of his fellow-work- 
men knew or suspected that he was not what he pretended 
to be—a former proof-reader who had had to give up his 
position because of failing eyesight and seek other employ- 
ment. This story, which he told at the sacrifice of some 
conscientious scruples, was readily believed, and accounted 
for his superior education. It was no easy task which he 
had undertaken. ‘The hours of work lasted from 6 a.m. to 
6 P.M., with an intermission of twenty minutes for the 
second breakfast at eight o’clock, and another of an hour 
at noon for dinner. 

The machine works employed about 500 hands. Wages, 
stated in American money, ranged from $3 to $10 a week. 
Herr Goehre received beginner’s pay—tfive cents an hour, 
amounting usually to about $2.75 a week, after deducting 
the contribution to the sick fund, and fines for tardiness 
or negligence. Eight cents an hour was considered very 
good pay. Many sought to increase their income by earn- 
ing, in various ways, something extra after working hours. 
Then to the family income the wife often, the children less 
frequently, contributed something. Married people usually 
took two or three workmen as lodgers or boarders, but in 
most cases, the author thinks, with little pecuniary profit. 
On the whole, it is not, in Herr Goehre’s opinion, a ques- 
tion of actual want among these people. With the average 
income of perhaps $200 or $225 a year, a workman, if he 
had not too large a family, and was free from sickness and 
accident, could get along comfortably and make both ends 
meet; yet hardly so when the income was smaller—in 
cases, for instance, when it was only $150 or $125. 

The workingman’s home, if such it could be cailed, usu- 
ally consisted of two rooms, one with two windows and the 
other with one. ‘This answered fairly well for the young 
married people with only one or two children; but the 
rule was three to five children, besides a lodger or two, 
and perhaps boarders. 

It is impossible here to give more details from this 
description of the housing of the working classes in 
Chemnitz. Herr Goehre concludes that the most deplorable 
result of such a condition of affairs is that “ among the 
manufacturing populace in our large cities the ome d in 
the traditional form no longer exists.’ 

It is in such soil as this that Social Democracy flourishes. 
Chemnitz has long been one of its hot-beds. ‘There, soon 
after the war of 1870, Herr Most established his head- 
quarters and represented the district in the Reichstag 
from 1874 to 1878. ‘Everything is Social Democratic 


1 Drei Monate Fabrikarbeiter. By Paul Goehre. Leipzig, 1891. 
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Three Months in a German F actory ' 
By Joseph A. Hill 


here, even the machines,”’ was the significant remark of 
one of the workmen. It was hardly an exaggeration. 

Chemnitz cast over 10,000 Social Democratic votes in 
1881, Over 15.000 in 1887, and 34,642 in 1890. 

Leaving the agricultural districts out of consideration, 
we can say that the Social Democrats are the workingmen. 
With most of them the Utopias and radical aims of the 
party leaders fail to awaken much enthusiasm. They 
make no attempt at opposition, but privately maintain 
their own opinions. For instance, one man, although an 
enthusiastic Social Democrat, said to Herr Goehre: ‘“ It 
is not at all our aim to equal those who have wealth 
and position. Rich and poor there must and always 
will be. That is not the idea. But we want fairer and 
better regulations in factory and State, and in regard to 
these things I say what I think, whether it suits or not.” 
Social Democrats of this stamp give their attention to the 
questions which immediately concern their own economic 
interests, and leave the leaders of the party to discuss the 
future communistic organization of society. 

Herr Goehr found that by far the largest part of his fel- 
low-workmen entertained no thoughts of any violent revo- 
lution. On the contrary, most of them freely expressed 
their loyalty to the Emperor, and favored the army, recall- 
ing with pleasure the days of their own military service, 
which formed an agreeable contrast to the hard, monoto- 
nous toil in the factory. The late Emperor Frederick was 
especially dear to their hearts, and the present Emperor 
seems to have won their confidence. But they have no 
love for Bismarck, whom they denounce in bitter terms as 
the author of the Socialist laws. 

_ We may conclude, therefore, that Social Democracy has 
not converted the mass of laborers to its purely political 
and social doctrines. Its principles are too utopian 
and incomprehensible, and the German workingmen, in 
spite of a tendency to enthusiasm and castle-building, are, 
after all, too sober-minded and practical. But, on the 
other hand, they have come to look upon this party as 
their own, as the only one which represents their own 
interests against those of all other parties and social 
classes ; and it is this feeling of a common and distinct 
class interest which is the political strength of Social 
Democracy. The most indifferent workingmen vote for a 
Social Democrat, if for no better reason, simply because 
he is one of * our folks.” 

But in another field—that of religious and moral ideas 
—the teachings of Social Democracy dominate the life and 
thought of the factory hands. In this connection the 
author takes occasion to criticise the religious instruction 
in the schools as faulty and too dogmatic. ‘The saving 
facts of the Gospel are not taught directly as living, per- 
sonal truths, but are formulated after the manner of the 
catechism, and treated merely as something to be memo- 
rized and learned dogmatically, as truths for the heads 


rather than the hearts of the children.” It is religious 


instruction in which “the training of the understanding 
supersedes the religious education of character, and Jesus 
Christ is presented, after the fashion of the creeds, as a 
metaphysical enigma rather than a historical divine per- 
sonality.” 

Such is the religious training which the young man has had 
when he first comes to the factory, there to be brought in con- 
tact with an entirely different school of thought. It is per- 
haps the storm-and-stress period of his life, the time when 
he ceases to think as a child, doubts and distrusts the teach- 
ings of school and Church, and seeks for new sources of 
knowledge. His desire to know the truth may be eager 
and sincere, but his teachers, unfortunately, are not men of 
profound learning or intellectual honesty. For Social 
Democracy, recognizing this thirst for knowledge on the 
part of the masses, has prepared a literature in which the 
attempt is made to present the teachings of modern 
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science in a popular form ; and that is what the working- 


man wants—the latest results of scientific researches as 
they are known by educated people. But here Social 
Democracy has not dealt honestly with him. It has given 
him, not the full truth, but only so much of it as suits the 
aims and purposes of the party. In this new pcpular lit- 
erature may be found the names and teachings of Darwin 
and Haeckel, Schopenhauer and Hartmann, Strauss and 
Renan. ‘“ But the belief in a living, personal God who is 
our Father finds no place here.” 

_ This new literature has fulfilled its purpose only too 
well. ._ It has destroyed religious faith and disseminated 
materialistic philosophy. In the factory religion is re- 
garded as an illusion, a mass of falsehoods exposed by 
modern science, but still taught by priests who are paid 


for teaching it, and fostered by the State as a police meas- . 


ure in support of the existing order of society and gov- 
ernment. The workmen, in conversing with Herr Goehre— 
who, by the way, made no secret of his own religious con- 
victions—often expressed such opinions as the following: 

‘“‘ My belief is that nature is God; not, however, an in- 
telligent being, but simply a force. Christianity is super- 
stition. It originated in the fourth century, when it 
was introduced by a majority vote. The Bible is a book 
like any other. That also was first put together arbitrarily 
_ five hundred years after Christ.” 
“The Bible? Yes, it contains a good deal of truth, but 
also much that is false. It was not made for us, but for 
the great.” 

“The soul? There is no such thing. There is only a 
brain that performs its functions like a machine. These 
functions, the result of brain activity, are all that is meant 
by the soul nowadays.” 

‘“‘ Christ was the first Socialist, and died for his opinions.” 

‘“‘Bebel and Liebknecht will some day be what Christ 
has hitherto been.” 

“Tn earlier times, when mankind was not so far ad- 


vanced, religion was good and useful, in fact necessary. 


But that is not the case now. To-day we have laws. 
Whoever obeys them is respectable, and whoever does 
not is a rascal.” 

These views, indeed, do not seem to have been quite 
universal in the factory; and it is probable that such re- 
marks sometimes indicated what it was popular to say 
rather than what the men believed in their hearts. Here 
and there, at any rate, Herr Goehre came across what 
might be called survivals of the old faith. One man, for 
instance, said: “I hardly ever go to church now. I had 
enough of that when I was at school; but there must be 


_ .a Church, or the devil would have full scope; I do not like 


it when the Socialists talk against the Church.” Another 
said: “I believe only in a higher being and a providence. 
I still pray as I learned to do when a child, and I cannot 
go to sleep without repeating the Lord’s Prayer, although 
I know it does no good.” 

But such expressions of even a qualified respect for re- 
ligion were exceptional, and the author, in concluding this 
chapter, says: ‘“‘ We must recognize’the fact that nowhere 
has Social Democracy, with its materialistic influences, 
made such a clean sweep of traditional opinions and sen- 
timents ds in the field of religion.” 

_ As yet,” he says elsewhere, “the masses, as we have 
seen, do not contemplate any violent revolution. Yet 
there is no doubt that the danger is nearer than they 
themselves suspect. It will come when, in the train of 
this religious desolation, its natural consequence, the ruin 
of all morality, follows. Just here, and not in the political 
and economic organizing of the masses, lies the portentous 
influence of the Social Democratic agitation; here, in the 
annihilation of the accepted Christian faith, it has achieved 
its greatest success.” 

“One thing alone remains,” he adds—‘ respect and 
reverence for Jesus Christ. Even the most outspoken 
Social Democrat, the most bitter hater of creeds, possesses 
that, and often in a greater degree than many who are not 
adherents of the party. To be sure, his picture of Christ 
‘is quite different from the traditional one. The sacred 


brow is surrounded by no such halo of glory as the Church 
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has woven about it. The Social Democrats dismiss with 
a smile the divinity which the theologians ‘ascribe’ to 
Christ. For them he is still, for the most part, only the 
great social reformer who sought in vain to introduce, by 
means of religion, that golden age which they themselves 
are striving after, and, more fortunate than he, are des- 
tined, as they believe, to attain; and yet before his ma- 
jestic personality they all pause in thoughtful silence.” 

I must omit all reference to the moral condition of the 
factory hands that I may touch upon the author’s final 
conclusions—his answer to the question what to do about 
it. He is satisfied that the labor question is not merely one 
of wages, or of bread and butter only. It is an educational 
and religious question of the highest importance ; more- 
over, a social question. The principal source of discontent 
in the factory is not an insufficiency of wages, or, at any 
rate, not that alone. 2 

“It is, above all, the ardent longing on the part of the 
entire manufacturing populace for greater recognition and 
esteem. It is the ardent wish in the approaching new 
industrial system to be no longer merely the dumb, unthink- 
ing, submissive instruments of a higher will, not only obedi- 
ent machines, but co-operating human beings possessed 
of power and initiative.” 

- Herr Goehre addresses himself mainly to the Church 
and the clergy. He believes that the economic organiza- 
tion of society is no concern of theirs. Whether the State 
be organized on the principles of feudalism, of the Man- 
chester school, or of Socialism, is a matter of indifference 
to the Church and its servants. Nor is it their duty to 
make war on Social Democracy. ‘That, in the opinion of 
the author, is no more to be swept aside than the labor 
movement in general. To crush it is neither possible nor 
desirable ; but to educate, ennoble, and sanctify it—that 
is not only desirable but necessary. ‘The principle that 
a Social Democrat can also bea Christian, and a Christian 
a Social Democrat, must become a recognized fact.” 

But the Church must cut away from Social Democracy 
its materialistic doctrines. ‘It must tear the mask of 
hypocrisy from this false science of the popular Social 
Democratic literature, and set up the true science, which 
is impartial and unpretentious, against that which is partisan 
and perverted.” Here the author’s idea is that which Eng- 
lish-speaking people are already trying to realize in the 
university extension movement. ‘This,’ he says, “is the 
social mission of the truly educated men of our day, the men 
of the school and the study; they must descend from their 
chairs of learning and freely impart to the people the 
treasures of their knowledge and their thought.” At the 
same time, to guard against the misapplications and false 
paths of science, the limitations to which even science is 
subjected must be thoughtfully and earnestly pointed out. 

The Church has, furthermore, to offer the modern work- 
ingman a modern Christianity. Old forms must be broken 
down, and “the whole truth and sublimity of our faith must 
be presented in new modes of thought, in new concep- 
tions stamped with a new impress.” 

But this work will be in vain unless supported and car- 
ried on by the power and influence of devoted Christian 
men. ‘They alone can furnish that testimony to the truth 
of Christianity which the workingman demands first of all. 

It cannot be expected that the author’s general 
conclusions will meet with universal ‘approval. It is 
not my purpose here to offer or refute criticism. But 


it must not be forgotten that Herr Goehre writes for 


the clergy, rather than for the workingmen, for social 
reformers as such, or for society at large; and, given a 
Christian ministry composed of such earnest, self-sacrific- 
ing men as he is, their preaching would not, I think, be 
without effect even on Social Democrats. 


Jf non wonld convince a person of his mistake, 
accost him not upon that snbject when his spirit is 


ruffled. 
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Civilization in Chili 
By John Gilmer Speed 


Theodore Child, in a well-considered paper written 
before the recent civil war in Chili, but when the causes 
which provoked that contest were apparent and rapidly 
maturing, said: ‘ In a way, the Chilians are the Prussians 
of South America—overweening talkers, arrogating to them- 
selves the first place in war and in peace amongst the 
republics of the Southern Hemisphere, and taking meas- 
ures to make their pretensions a reality.” The measures 
they were taking in this direction when Mr. Child visited 
them some two years ago consisted in the construction of 
enormous and costly buildings in Santiago for military 
schools and other warlike institutions. Later, and since 
the overthrow of Balmaceda, we have seen these people 
assert such pretensions by openly snubbing the authorities 
of the United States, and by notifying the northern republic 
that Chili would attend to her own affairs in her own time 
and in her own way, even when those affairs involved an 
action which could very readily be construed as unfriendly to 
the United States Government. ‘his little misunderstand- 
ing is now in process of adjustment, but that it could have 
arisen makes the problem of determining the degree of 
civilization Chili has attained more difficult, and a study 
of the progress of these people more interesting. 

For more than a score of years previous to the success- 
ful war with Peru and Bolivia the Chilians had called 
themselves with pride the Yankees of the South American 
Hemisphere, and when in 1833 they adopted their present 
constitution they modeled it after that of the United 
States. rom that time until the recent civil war between 
the adherents of the President and the Congressional 
insurgents there had been no internal disturbance of any 
considerable moment. ‘This peaceful condition of affairs, 
so singularin a Spanish-American country, contributed not 
a little to the material prosperity of the people, and their 
progress in the arts of peace. ‘The stability of the Gov- 
ernment also invited the investment of foreign capital in 
the development of the natural resources of the country, 
and made it a pleasant and profitable place of residence 
for adventuresome Europeans, who sought opportunities 
not to be iound in more crowded parts of the world. So 
many of these have gone to Chili that a traveler will see 
in every seaport town groups of Englishmen and Germans 
who are hard at work getting or trying to get rich. Indeed, 
Valparaiso, the chief seaport, is more of a foreign than a 
Chilian city, and the principal merchants there are English 
and German. In the other Chilian cities this is not so to 
such a great extent, but throughout the whole of the 
country tureigners are in charge as managers and super- 
intendents ot all of the new industries. In another way, 
too, is this foreign influence seen, for there have been fre- 
quent intermarriages between these Europeans and the 
descendants of the conquistadores, and it is not seldom 
that a traveler meets young men and young women, 
Chilian to the finger-tips, but bearing English, Irish, or 
German names. 

‘The Chilians are also great travelers both at home and 
abroad. An authority which is usually to be absolutely 
depended on said that some ten years ago seventy-eight 
thousand Chilians went abroad every year. At that time 
there were not more than two and one-half million people 
in the country, and of these two-thirds were rural and 
more than fifty thousand indians. Chili has a very long 
sea-coast—about two thousand five hundred miles— 
stretching from north of the ‘lropic of Capricorn to Cape 
Horn and the Islands of ‘Terra del Fuego, and the people 
have, of course, always been familiar with foreign ships 
and sailors. It has been as natural, therefore, for the 
Chilians to sail across the sea as it was a matter of course 
a few generations ago for a Cape Cod youth to take a 
whaling voyage. Lut if this estimate were to be depended 
on, the Chilians must be considered the greatest travelers 
in the world, as every third urban Chilian adult would 
take a foreign trip every year. And at home they travel, 
too. In 1888, when the population was reckoned to be 
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about 3,165,000, the railroads carried 3,016,3 I 3 passen- 
gers. | 

These three circumstances—the stability of the govern- 
ment, the business and social admixture with northern 
Europeans, and the influence of foreign travel—have had 
a very considerable effect in shaping the rrogress in civil- 


ization of this people, who, it must be confessed, have 


shown themselves more formidable in war than their 
immediate neighbors, if they are not very much further 
advanced in the arts of peace. Balmaceda, who was an able 
man, and who had done good service to his country previous 
to the time his ambition induced him to attempt to become 
an absolute ruler, very plainly saw that the way to secure 
for the people the advantages which came along with the 
prestige their victory over Peru and Bolivia brought them 
was by a general system of education; and fine school- 
houses were erected by the Government in all parts of the 
country. Previous to that war one child in every twenty- 
four was at school. This was a very good percentage 
when one considers that of the whole population only one 
in seven could read, and only one in eight could both read 
and write. But provision was made for a much greater 
percentage of attendance at school than this; and even in 
those provinces which were almost entirely peopled by 
Araucanian Indians fine, large school-houses have been 
erected and provided with teachers. ‘These schools are 
not likely to do the Indians much good, as they are rap- 
idly disappearing, though they may have a civilizing influ. 
ence upon the half-breeds, partly of Araucanian blood ; and 
the effect upon the other classes of population will unques- 
tionably be very great. But the progress must neces- 
sarily be slow. The capital of Chili was founded three 
hundred and fifty years ago, and in area the country is 
larger than that of any State in Europe except Russia, and 
yet the natural increase and that from all other sources 
has brought the population to only a little over three mill- 
ions. It should have been more than this, and it would 
have been had it not been for the enormous mortality 
among the infants of the poorer classes. A majority of 
the children born of the poorer classes die in infancy. 
This has been so from the beginning, and is likely to con- 
tinue until a wide dissemination of education teaches all 
classes the importance and value of correct hygienic sur- 
roundings. The sheds and huts in which the Chilian — 
lower classes squat on the ground like wild Indians mani- 
fest fewer evidences of civilization than the abodes of the 
most miserable Russian peasantry. With such uncivilized 
classes to deal with, the progress of general education in 
Chili has been and necessarily will be slow. It must be 
said for these lower or laboring classes that from them 
come the hardiest men and women to be found anywhere 
in the world. All who are weak die in infancy, and those 
who live are marvels of sturdiness. They make excellent — 
laborers, doing tasks which would be considered impos- 
sible by workingmen in the United States, and the only 
drawback to their efficiency is that each of them feels it his 
duty and privilege to get drunk so soon as he has earned 
enough to buy the wherewithal, and to stay drunk as long 
as the money lasts. They also make good soldiers, and 
fight like demons, knowing neither fear nor fatigue. | 
There are book-stores in all of the cities, and in the 
capital there is a public library. The literature to be 
found in the stores and libraries is mainly French, as are 
also the text-books used in the schools. These latter 
have, of course, been translated into spanish. The edu- 
cated Chilian, however, usually knows two or three lan- 
guages, and gets along very well in French and English 
besides his native Spanish. Mr. Child was told by the 
Superior of the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Santiago 
that English had become the foreign language @ /a mode, 
to the detriment of the French. ‘“ Nowadays,” this lady 
added, “in Chili, if you know English you are sup- 
posed to be sure of going to heaven.” In Santiago there — 


is a university with some forty-odd professors and more 
than a thousand students, and an institute or preparatory 
school in which there are more than three thousand pupils. 
There is also an art school, though the students are few, 
and pensions for foreign study are given as prizes. These 
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schools are all supported by the Government, and much of 
the spoil wrested from Peru has been expended on these 
higher institutions as well as on the common schools. The 
press has not yet attained a very high state of efficiency, 
but in Santiago there are eight daily papers, and the lesser 
cities also have one or more in each. There are in the 
country four hundred daily, weekly, monthly, or intermit- 
tent periodicals. These journals are constructed from 
French and Spanish models, and each one of them pub- 
lishes a feuz//eton novel, which is almost always a transla- 
tion from the French. 

In the agricultural sections the planters have to depend 
to a very great extent on irrigation for water, and many of 
their methods of tillage seem crude to us. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for reasons which [ have not the space to dis- 
cuss in this article, the methods are well suited to the 
conditions of the soil, and the results are quite satisfac- 
tory. Chili is a Roman Catholic country, and the clericals 
of that Church take a certain part in the affairs of the 
Government: But there is entire religious freedom, and 
men are privileged to worship as they see fit. In Val- 
paraiso there are three Protestant churches, one in San- 
tiago, and a chapel in Talca. Tothe repair of churches 
and the salaries of clericals the Government contributes 


over $400,000 each year. The Government also owns and . 


conducts nearly all of the railroads, though some of the 
lines are the property of private companies. There is in 
Chili no distinctive art or architecture. The pictures to 
be seen are usually imported from France, and are very 
poor at that; and the houses are built from ancient and 
medizval European models, with a concession in the 
matter of materials to the fact that earthquakes are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The nitrate beds in the provinces of Tarapaca and Anto- 
fagasta, which Chili acquired by her conquest of Peru, 
gave her an unaccustomed source of wealth which was 
very easily realized upon. Previous to the acquisition of 
this wealth Chili had been free from civil war for more 
than half a century. It is unlikely that Balmaceda would 
have attempted to make himself an absolute dictator had 
he not had before him the prospect of controlling this 
source of wealth. These nitrate beds have not proven an 
unmixed blessing to Peru, and if their ownership shall 
inspire the ruling classes in Chili to engage in the kind of 
conspiracies which are so common in most of the Spanish- 
American Republics, and if, in addition to such domestic 
disturbances, the Chilians are foolish enough to be inso- 
lent in their treatment of stronger foreign powers, then it 
would have been better for civilization in Chili if she had 
lost in the war with her northern neighbors. The arro- 
gance and pride which they now exhibit, and the readiness 
with which two opposing parties rushed into war a year 
ago, show that the Chilians have not that forbearing sturdi- 
ness and steadfastness of purpose which characterizes 
those self-governing people who enjoy the highest measure 
of nineteenth-century civilization. But, measured by South 
American standards, Chili stands very high indeed, and it 
is probable that it is not fair to judge this ——* in any 


other way. 


University Extension: Church 


Extension 
By the Rev. J. H. Ecob 


Alas, alas! “the children of this world” are ahead 
again. Of course they are “wiser than the children of 
light,” but it would be a comfort to see the “children of 
light” get the start at least once or twice in a millennium. 
We lost our chance in the slavery problem, and let that 
little knot of heathen abolitionists carry off the palm, and 
they are justly getting all the memorial days and monu- 
ments. We have lost and are losing our chance in the 
great temperance movement. Some of the foremost lead- 
ers are even now debating whether they must not come 
out from the Church as a testimony against her; so slow 
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and cold of heart is she, so dead in conscience toward 
this “ crime of crimes ”’ of our century. And now here 
the saints come limping in behind the children of this 
world in this great problem of “ How to Reach the 
Masses.” If debating would have done it, the saints 


would have had all the masses corralled two or three gen- 


erations and a hymn-book and Sund.y-school paper 
in the hand of every man of them. But the dear saints 
have yet to learn that pious discussion “is empty chaff 
well meant for grain.” 

Alas! how many, many days will an association or 
presbytery walk in the strength of a “very spirited and 
able debate”’ ! 

Well, what have these children of the world done? 
Why, they have done it, that is all! University Exten- 
sion is simply extending the university to the masses. 
The masses could not and would not go to the university, 
so the university goes to them: a process so simple that 
it is rather exasperating to have waited till the twentieth 
century for it. The two problems are precisely alike. 
The university has millions of money, magnificent build- 
ings, libraries, art galleries, gymnasia, laboratories, a great 
corps of learned teachers, but it does not have the masses. 
It is essentially an aristocratic institution. A mere hand- 
ful of the sons of the wealthy and the well-to-do are there. 
Now, these children of the world said, Here is too costly 
a foundation for so small a result. If higher education is 
good for one, it is good for all. How shall the advantages 
of the university be extended to the people? Various 
answers have been made in the past to this question. 
Scholarships have been found for poor boys; numerous 
devices for self-help; tuitions remitted; rich men have 
adopted one or more poor boys during the years of their 
higher study. Still the masses and the university were as 
wide apartasever. At last the university said, The masses 
do not and will not come to me; I will take my best 
gifts in my hand and goto them. So we have this most 
marvelous spectacle of our age: the apostles of higher 
education going everywhere among the people as mis- 
sionaries ; colleges, academies, universities, setting apart 
their brightest, most thoroughly equipped teachers, who are 
sent out in “itinerant courses” of lectures. (Score one 
for our Methodist brethren.) Into the larger towns and 
country villages they propose to go; wherever a little 
group of people are willing to receive them. You paya 


merely nominal fee, and, lo! there is the university at — 


your door with its best gifts. 

Now, my dear brethren of the “children of light,” as 
we are, according to Holy Writ, somewhat stupider than 
the “children of this world,” I suppose it will take us 
some time to get the significance of this remarkable fact 
into our heads. We, too, like the university, have mill- 
ions of money, magnificent buildings, libraries, boards, 
organizations—organizations world without end ; and, like 
the university, we have not the masses. What shall be 
done? Well, like the university, we have tried various 
little devices. We have a system of charities about as 
variegated as Joseph’s coat. We have mission chapels, 
tract societies, young men’s and young women’s associa- 
tions, bands, guilds, and what not; but we have not the 
masses. Like the university, we are an institution chiefly 


- for the rich and well-to-do. Wherever these classes go— 


down town, up town, or across town—there we follow with 
our churches. (I thought of the loaves and fishes at this 
point, but I did not say it.) 

Now, my beloved brethren of the Church, I wonder if 
we have wisdom enough to follow these brighter children 
of the university. It could not be expected that we should 
do any pioneering, any fresh thinking or planning, but it 
does seem as if we ought to know enough to follow 
them. Remember, they have done it. All we have 
to do is to copy. ‘The masses do not or cannot come to 
us. On the very pleasantest Sunday morning, when one 
thousand are in the church, from five to ten thousand are 
outside of it. Now, will we go to the outside masses? Or 
must we discuss for another century? ‘The man who ever 
again proposes that subject, “‘ Howto Reach the Masses,” 
ought to be tried by Council or Presbytery for contempt 
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of common sense. Will we select our brightest and best, 
and release them from services to ourselves that they may 
go with the best gifts of the Church to the perishing mul- 
titudes without? Will we stop this shameful waste of 
compelling our best men to preach twice on Sunday to a 
little group of families who do not need preaching, and, 
following the example of the university, send them out 
right and left among the heathen masses to give the sec- 
ond service to them? Every one of our cities should be 
dotted thick with plain, simple halls, after the McAI! plan ; 
and these halls should not be manned by theological 
students, lay readers, broken-down ministers, but by the 
first men in the Church ; men who can command and hold 
any body of men—Abbott, Behrends, Bradford, Hall, 
Parkhurst, Paxton, Taylor, and their like. Let these men be 
commissioned by the Church and sent out every Sunday 
in the year into the mission stations and halls of our cities. 
Then will the masses see that we mean business. Then 
will the Church extend itself to the people. 


From the Sahara 


In Three Parts.—I. 
By Adela E. Orpen 


' ‘The Sid is an artist—she is a woman—she is an Ameri-. 


can. This threefold character works in the following 
manner: The first makes her go into strange places; the 
second makes her enjoy new experiences; and the third 
makes her succeed in all she attempts. Now, in speaking 
of herself, the Sid invariably describes herself as a “little 
old ugly woman,” or “an old ugly little woman.” She is un- 
doubtedly a little woman—every one would admit it ; but as 
for “old,” that is purely a matter of opinion. I distinctly 
remember when I thought that thirty was very old. I 
don’t think so now. Further, I have discovered that my 
children, aged respectively five and six years, look upon 
me as being the same age as my grandmother, if not, 
indeed, a little older. ‘ Old,” therefore, is a purely com- 
parative state, depending upon the point of view of the 
speaker. As for the other adjective which the Sid uses 
in her se/f-portrait, as the Germans say, that likewise is 
merely a matter of opinion; but is it probable that she 
would make friends among all sorts of people, old and 
young, black, white, and yellow, men, women, and children, 
if it were absolutely true? 1 think not. Now this Sid 
whom I have thus carefully described was living in Algiers, 
painting and reading. She had been in Algiers for a year 
and more, and liked the place, finding it cheaper than any 
spot upon earth that she had ever lived in before, when 
the idea came into her mind that she would like to visit 
the Sahara, and see the Arab nomad in his tent among his 
flocks. In short, she wished very much to go. Accord- 
ingly she wrote to me for my opinion and advice upon the 
project. And I, being a woman, and knowing absolutely 
nothing about the subject, gave abundantly of both, with 
excellent reasons why she should not go. And she, being 
also a woman, rejected my advice. and was thereby fixed 
in her resolve togo. So she went, and had a delightful and 
novel experience of two months in the Desert, and came 
out of it with renewed health and vigor and a store of 
memories and recollections of far-off cities and strange 
villages, of kind people, pleasant rides, glorious moonlit 
nights, waving palms, and sweet-smelling gardens, that 
will brighten the quiet hours of the evening of her life 
and make remembrance a happiness. Although the Sid 
is like the birds of the air in the free way in which she 
flits about the world, she has a deep vein of sterling 
common sense and practicalness which makes her set 
about her proceedings in a most systematic way. This 
vein is probably descended to her from her sturdy New 
York ancestors who learned common sense among the 
rocks and pines of Otsego County, where those qualities 
were well calculated to thrive. Therefore, before setting 


out for the Sahara, the Sid waited upon the Governor- 
General of Algeria and asked him to favor her project. 
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The Great Man had heard of the little woman, and had 
refused to give her a letter of recommendation until he 
should see her. But when he saw her he gave it at once. 
That is always the way with the Sid. She gets whatever 
She says it is because she is such an insig- 
nificant little old woman it is not worth while refusing her 
anything. Perhaps so. At the same time, other insig- 
nificant little old women, when they ask favors, had 
better combine those qualifications with the Sid’s winning 
manner, with her keen gratitude, with her fascinating 
power of conversation, and, above all, with her artistic 
talent, lest they be refused what they ask. 

The Sid’s letter from the Governor-General entitled her 
to food and lodging at the forts, and solicited kind treat- 
ment of her from the commanding officers of the garrisons 
where she might stop. She presented it first at Géryville, 
and asked for a guide to Aflon. Géryville is a hundred 
and thirty miles southeast of Algiers, and Aflon is six 
days’ ride from Géryville, and is, moreover, on the road 
to Ghardaia, Laghouat, and Ouargla, which are in the 
Desert, and very far away from the road of the ordinary 
traveler. A stately Arab soldier, tall, grave, and hand- 
some, was presented to the Sid. 

“ This is your guard, madame,” said the commandant. 
“ He will take you safely to Aflon, and you need have no 
fear when under his guidance.” 

The tall, handsome soldier was called Bel Ouari. He 
bowed gravely to the little lady he was to guide, and 
said he would be the Sid's servant. That is how she got 
the name of the Sid, which being interpreted means 
“lady” or “mistress,” the name by which she was ever 
afterwards known in the Desert. There was another man 
went with them, but he was only a negro mule-driver, and 
he wore only one garment—a shirt. It was, moreover, 
dirty, as clothes go in the Desert, where they look 
extremely white and clean, as a rule. The name of the 
negro was El Ebib. 

Toward the end of the day the Sid and her escort 
came to an Arab village. The chief man came out 
to meet her, and Bel Ouari presented an Arabic letter 
from the commandant at Géryville. At once a stir was 
visible in the guest-house. The stir meant dinner—a 
specially good dinner for the guest. Arabs, as a rule, 
don’t get enough to eat; they are, therefore, keenly alive 
to the prospect of food. By and by the dinner was 
placed upon the carpet, where the Sid, with her guard upon | 
one side and the negro mule-driver on the other, sat at 
meat along with the chief citizens of the village. 

The dinner consisted of one dish—the “ couscouson.” 
This is the peculiar and most particular dish of the Desert, 
which is always and invariably placed before every guest. 
Any of my readers who expect to travel in the Sahara will 
do well ,to skip the following paragraph, as it might deter — 
them from their projected trip : 

Couscouson is made of flour and water. The right hand 
of the maker is dipped in water and the left hand is dipped 
into flour; the palms are then rubbed together, and pellets 
of dough—and dirt—are evolved. These pellets, being 
dried in the sun, are ready for cooking, which is usually 
done by placing a dish of them over the pot in which meat 
is being boiled. 

The first time that the Sid dined with real Arabs, she 
was treated to a mountain of “ couscouson,” having a boiled 
chicken on the top of it like the sacrificial victim of some 
unknown rite. The dish—which was a great wooden 
bowl—was set on the carpet in the center of the guests. 
Each guest at once dug a little hole in the mountain oppo- 
site himself. They all scraped out their holes with their 
finzers—all except the Sid, who used her spoon, being still 
under the influences and the prejudices of another civili- 
zation. Then somebody from the kitchen came in with a 
pot of boiling liquid and poured it over the “ couscouson” 
mountain. The action of gravity at once caused each lit- 
tle hole to become a well of appetizing soup as the liquor 
trickled down the mountain-sides. Then the men began 
to eat, and the Sid said: 

“This is awful !” 


But it was not the worst. For El Ebib, her negro mule- 
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driver, then arose with dignity, and prepared to carve 
the sacrificial chicken which lay upon the summit of 
the mountain. He carved it by tearing it to pieces with 
his fingers. And the Sid, who knew he did not wash 
his hands above once a week, shut her eyes in despair. 

“Can I eat of this dish and live?” said the Sid to her 
outraged sense of propriety. 

“If you don’t eat, you'll not live to come out of the Des- 
ert,’”’ said stern Reason to the Sid. 

Therefore she ate of the couscouscon, and endeavored to 
_ forget El Ebib. | 

But El Ebib did not forget her. He wasa kindly hearted 
man, and mindful of the lady under his charge. He took 
thought for the morrow when she would again be hungry. 
He provided for that contingency. And he did it by 
selecting some nice, tempting bits of chicken, which he 
rolled up for her in his own pocket-handkerchief. This 
was too much. The Sid can bear a great-deal, but a lunch 
wrapped in El Ebib’s pocket-handkerchief she could not 
eat; and so upon all subsequent occasions she wrapped 
up her lunch in a piece of paper, and told El Ebib it was 
a pity for him to soil his pocket-handkerchief with greasy 
meat ! | 

In the fullness of time the Sid went to bed, and slept 
upon the same carpet which had done duty as a dinner- 
table. Bel Ouari also went to bed; so did El Ebib; and 
upon the same carpet, too. But the proprieties were not 
altogether lost sight of. The Sid was partitioned off by a 
wall of saddles and other baggage. After a while the chief 
men of the village came in, and likewise went to sleep 
upon the many-functioned carpet, and the Sid reflected 
‘within herself, saying : 

“It is wonderful how many things we can do without 
when we can’t possibly get them.” | 


A Talk with Cardinal Newman 


By Charles H. Genung 


Carlyle speaks of “our inborn sincere love of great 
men.” Cardinal Newman was the first to inspire me with 
this love, which is more than admiration and respect. 
The “ Apologia” made a deep impression upon my young 
mind, and the note of sincerity which characterizes it 


caused a spiritual revolution in me. At about the same- 


time I had the privilege of an interview with the Cardinal 


himself. The groping, chaotic state of my mind made_ 


this visit to Birmingham seem like a pilgrimage. To me 
it was an important experience, and, though the best 
remains incommunicable, some record of it may prove of 
interest to the many who, irrespective of confession, have 
felt the influence of Newman’s spirit. 

It was one afternoon in the early autumn that I walked 
out to Edgbaston and presented myself at the Oratory. I 
was cordially welcomed by Father Bellasis, the son of 
Newman’s old-time friend to whom the “Grammar of 
Assent” was dedicated. A grate fire was blazing in the 
little reception-room to which, after supper, I was con- 
ducted. ‘The Cardinal soon appeared. He had many 
inquiries to make concerning America, and manifested a 
great interest in our educational methods. From this 
topic he gently led me to speak of myself and my own 
spiritual experiences. His manner was so mild and win- 
ning that [ was soon at my ease and talked freely. I did 
not conceal my radical difficulty, that of- believing in a 


direct revelation at all. He entered into my thoughts and - 


feelings with that clear appreciation of the disbeliever's 
State of mind for which much of his early writing is distin- 
guished, and in consequence of which he was even charged 
with skepticism. He advised me to read, read! Mr. Hut- 
ton, in his biographical sketch, says of Newman that re- 
ligion was always a complex problem for him; he had no 
confidence in “ instinct, intuition, or any other short cut to 
truth.” It was something upon the acceptance and estab- 
lishment of which learning must be brought to bear. Hence 
I was toread. 

“* Perhaps,” he said, “ you have heard of a book I wrote 
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some years ago on the nature of belief; I called it the 
Grammar of Assent’ ?” 

I supposed every one knew the book. 
struck me at the time as an instance of rare modesty. I 
have since thought it sprang rather from a wish to spare 
me the embarrassment of possible ignorance. That book, 
he said, would help me to understand the grounds upon 
which articles of faith might be accepted. He questioned 
me of my reading. I had recently been studying Gury’s 
“‘ Compendium Theologiz Moralis,” and proceeded to de- 
nounce Paul Bert’s garbled translations and disingenuous 
selections from that book. Newman admitted the danger- 
ous tendency of the work in the hands of the unwise; 
“ But,” he added, “if the w/ol/e book were given at once, 
there would be little danger, for the smallest part stands in 
so close relation to all the other parts that it loses its 
proper force standing alone—like geometrical propositions. 
Paul Bert falsified intentionally, but the danger to which 
he thus exposed his readers is one which we all incur in 
coming to any conclusion whatsoever—the danger of not 
having a// the facts before us. There is a work now doing 
much harm here in England, by one Littlemore, who 
makes strictures of the most ex par/e nature on the life of 
St. Ambrose. He maintains, in the face of direct con- 
trary evidence, that the fathers never entertained any idea 
of a pope. These are the results of half-knowledge.” I 
recall the vague feeling of uneasiness with which I lis- 
tened. Could one ever feel certain of possessing a// the 
facts? Perhaps it was to this point Newman wished to lead 
me, where the authority of the Church comes to one’s aid. 

There was further talk of books. Newman did not 
think that Gladstone’s papers on Civil Allegiance had had 
any widespread influence in England. ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
took only a superficial view,” he said, but hastened to add: 
“*] have more than respect for the man. I esteem him 
highly, as do all who know him.” Newman was reminded 
of Hope-Scott. It was he who had helped Gladstone’s 
“Church and State” through the press. He became a 
zealous ‘Catholic, and his son, I understood, the heir of 
Abbotsford, was then studying at the Oratory. At the 


funeral of Hope-Scott Cardinal Newman pronounced the 


sermon. He urged me to read his life—* almost a saint,”’ 
he said. 

We spoke of the lives of the saints. Newman told me 
much of St. Philip, the founder of the Oratory. He com- 
bined music with the prayers, and made the choral song a 
prominent part of the service. Hence the association of 
oratory and oratorio. Music has always remained a feat- 
ure of the order, and it was this in part that had attracted 
Newman, whose love of music is well known. “ The lives 
of the saint,”” Newman went on, “ contain much that will 
astonish and repel you; at once you will f-el tempted to 
reject the whole. Don’t let that trouble you; some lesson, 
some help, you can get from each, and you are to accept 
only that which your nature and bringing up permit you to 
believe. Faith will do the rest.” I felt that for the pres- 
ent I might disregard them, I said. ‘“ Quite so, quite so,” 


~ answered Newman, using his favorite expression of cordial 
acquiescence. 


l was curious to ascertain the Cardinal’s attitude towards 


evolution. I asked, rather baldly, if he, too, could recon- 


cile his creed with Darwin’s hypothesis. Mivart, I said, 
has called himself a Christian evolutionist. Newman 


smiled. * I do not like to call myself names,” he said, “‘ and 


I believe that this theory will finally be rejected ; it, too, 
is founded on insufficient facts.” 

I had lost count of time. The Cardinal himself was 
obliged to give the signal for departure. 1 had been with 
him two hours. To my confused apologies he kindly 
replied: ‘It has gratified me to find in you another evi- 
dence of that widespread earnestness which is character- 
istic of the generation to which you belong. You will 
live to see it bear fruit.” The solemnity of his parting 
words impressed each syllable upon my memory: “ My 
young friend, I perceive that the grace of Almighty God 
has touched you, and I am confident that he will guide 
you through all the snares and difficulties of your life.” 

I was to come again on the morrow, and so passed the 
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night near the Oratory at the picturesque old inn, whose 
very name gave me a feeling of rural peace—* The Plough 
and Harrow.” I meditated long that night. There 
certainly was nothing epoch-making for me in what had 
been said. Newman was speaking to an unripe lad who 
wholly lacked the knowledge and experience to which his 
best wisdom might have been addressed. But it is this 
feature of the interview that affected me so strongly, and 
that renders the memory of it so agreeable still. Not with 
a blush of diffidence, but with a glow of gratitude, I 
recall the considerate kindness and encouragement with 
which Cardinal Newman received the young American 
stranger. 

At noon on the following day I met the Cardinal in the 
corridor. “I will be with you directly,” he said as he 
shook my hand. He was much bowed with age, but 
walked with rapid step. He soon rejoined me. He 
spoke of his travels in Germany in early life. I had told 
him of my growing admiration for Goethe. ‘‘ Has Goethe 
faith ?” he asked. I tried to explain how I interpreted 
faith in Goethe’s teachings. I was putting Carlyle into 
my own words. How different is the Zxtsagung from 
Newman’s idea of renunciation! ‘ Thinkers like Goethe 
and Carlyle,” he said, “ have not faith, only the subjective 
promise of faith.” Speaking of the influences that would 
be brought to bear upon me in Germany, whither I was 
going, he said: “‘ The real danger which threatens you 
there is the effect of the habitual irreligion upon your 
imagination. It is taken for granted that Christianity is a 
fable, and the matter is not discussed. This will not 
operate directly upon your reason, but more insidiously 
through your imagination. The atmosphere there for 
some half-century has been cleared of religion. It is not 
so bad here in England. A believes because B and C do; 
D because E and F do. ‘One wave bears witness to 
another wave.’ To be sure, they do not all know wy 
they believe, but there is a general testimony. On the 
Continent there is no such testimony.” 

“‘ People start with such different sets of first principles,” 
he continued. ‘“ Every one must assume something, and 
these assumptions I call first principles—not intuitive, as I 
was about to say; that is too strong a word—but principles 
that cannot be proven. As, for instance, I cannot prove 
the existence of sin, as I am often asked to do—meaning 
by sin, of course, something more than a mere moral de- 
fect. The particular set of first principles one starts out 
with is often determined by extraneous influence. Strong 
characters are able to force their sets of first principles 
upon the young men about them, who, desirous of guid- 
ance, are yet without guide.” I then told him how ear- 
nestly I wished to come under the direct personal influence 
of some master mind. Indeed, it was this that had brought 
me to Newman himself. He said: ‘“ Whatever a young 
man so ardently wishes he will surely have. This wish 
will be granted you.” I have often thought of this proph- 
ecy since, for it was fulfilled. 


Was man in der Jugend wiinscht 
Hat man im Alter die Fiille. 


I rose to go. The last words Cardinal Newman spoke 
to me were not less solemn than those with which he had 
dismissed me the night before. Deprecating my stam- 
mered thanks, he said: ‘“ Remember, all things are done 
through the aid and by the power of God, and may 
he bless you, my dear young man. _ I cannot tell you 
how well 1 am rewarded to know that I have still an- 
other heir to leave behind me in the world from which I 
go.” 

In so far as the example of an earnest and sincere life 
constitutes the heritage which John Henry Newman has 
left behind him, I have endeavored to preserve that inher- 
itance in reverent gratitude, and still may be permitted 
to preserve it, though I wander farther and farther from 
the paths that lead to Rome. And to the same effect 
would be the testimony of a thousand others who, 
ever so remotely, have come under that benign in- 
fluence. 
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A Contest of Wits 


From the French of Emmanuel Aréne - 
Translated by R. D. Townsend 


The village of Aygalades is pretty enough on week 
days, but it is on Sunday that it is seen at its best. Nestled, 
as you know, on a mountain slope close to Marseilles, 
placed neither too high nor too low, looking out over 
the sea without actually being on its border, it appears 
from a distance to be buried in a mass of small trees 
which quite overshadow it. The houses are red, with 
gray shutters, and are surrounded by very neat little gar- 
dens ; a fine little brook runs here and there, going and 
coming as if it could not make up its mind to leave the 
village; two or three factory chimneys rise above the 
foliage, sending their smoke up to the clouds; the steeple — 
of the church, a beautiful little edifice, shows against the 
blue of the sky like a bit of fine lace; in the large square 
one sees good old men enjoying the sunshine with chin on 
hand and hand on cane; about the fountain gossiping old 
women recount the news of the country-side, and above 
them in the tree branches the finches chatter in emulation. 
All this is very nice, very calm, very happy, and never is 
any other noise heard than that of the cracking of the 
whips of the drivers of passing wagons, or of the paddle of 
some woman washing clothes at the riverside, or the never- 
ending songs of the b.rds and the abrupt puff, puff of the 
locomotive away down the valley. 

But on Sunday you would really never recognize the 
place asthe same. Early in the morning come the people 
from Marseilles—not the amateur sportsmen who go out 
boating at Madrague or Estague, but that little world of 
moderately rich middle-class people, tradesmen, clerks, and 
others with small incomes, who through the week are 
quietly at work in the exchanges or behind their counters, 
but who on this day indulge in every possible enjoyment. 
They arrive in little groups, all in straw hats and white 
duck suits, their baskets of provisions on their arms, piled 
together in omnibuses of gaudy colors—women and 
children, whole households together, faces flushed with ex- 
citement, all talking in a high key, some blowing in sea- — 
Shells or horns with all the might of their lungs; while on 
the highway, which is filled with the dust and tumult, the 
country children clap their hands in wonder, cry out, 
turn somersaults, hang on to the carriages, and roll about 
in the ditches—all of which will explain to you why on 
Monday, when the village has become peaceful, you may 
see so many good women sitting on the door-steps occu- 
pied in mending pantaloons and scolding simultaneously. 

By noon-time the village has been carried by storm ; at 
the noisy, busy inns all the tables are set out; provisions 
are spread on white cloths ; and for no consideration what- 
ever can you find as much as a chair to sit in, neither at 
Mother Germanos's in the upper village nor in the lower 
village at Marius’s, which name in that part of the country 
is called Marit. As for finding elsewhere than at the inns 
the good fish soup so famous hereabouts, it is not to be 
thought of. On Sunday at Aygalades it is only the inns 
that are open; all the other houses round about are shut 
up; all the tranquil, honest peasants of steady and regular 
habits do not like this turning upside down of things, these 
“fits of madness,” as they call them, and so when the 
people of Marseilles come to Aygalades the people of 
Aygalades quietly go to Marseilles. 

Neither may you hear on this day that pretty music of 
the birds in the trees; they flew away Saturday even- 
ing over to the other side of the hill into the woods of 
Sainte-Marthe, and will not return, poor little dears, until 
quite early Monday morning. Only the mother birds, 
whose nests keep them at home, are still there, and they | 
hide themselves, anxious and fearful, in corners about the 
old steeple or under the thatched roofs, not daring to stir 
or open their mouths, and passing, you may be sure, a very 
unhappy Sunday. 

You would suppose, I am quite sure, that the people of 
this quiet corner of the earth, with their lovely sky, their 
sunshine and their famous fish soup, would have no great 
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ambition for talking politics. Yet they do, the foolish 
fellows! And it was precisely about a matter of politics 
they were discussing one fine Sunday—some question 
concerning society at large—as they were seated face 
to face at one of the tables in Mother Germanos’s arbor, 
that the two oldest friends in Aygalades, friends of thirty 
years’ standing, neither more nor less, Joséphin, the post- 
man, and stout Josué, the farmer of Ile-Aux-Cébes, almost 
came to blows, so that it was necessary to separate them 
after one of those terrible Southern disputes in which the 
combatants become enemies for life, never speaking to 
each other or visiting each other again. 

Strong language had been used : 

“ Canaille !” Josué had said. 

“Old villain !” the postman had retorted. 

You will say that every day in political disputes things 
like these may be said between old friends such as they 
were. Perhaps so. But on Sunday! And before all the 
Marseilles people who were there! That settled it. With- 
out another word, without a gesture, the farmer set out for 
Ile-Aux Cébes, Joséphin shut himself up in his own house, 
and on Monday morning at daylight the Aygalades people 


returning from Marseilles and the little birds coming back . 


from Sainte-Marthe learned the great news with stupefac- 
tion. 

Then between these two men there began—under that 
strong, hot sun which down there, they say, penetrates even 
to the brain, and in the laziness of that country life—one 
of those half-concealed but implacable warfares that are 
much like the gentle, fine rain which falls almost imper- 
ceptibly and silently in winter at Aygalades (and perhaps 
elsewhere), and which, little by little and without one’s 
noticing it, in the end soaks him to the bone. Every day, 
in his tiresome round through the forest, Joséphin stopped, 
sometimes at one house, sometimes at another. People 
would give him a drink and engage him in talk. Natu- 
rally, the constant subject of discussion was his quarrel 
with the farmer, and once his glass of wine finished, there 
' were always execrations and heavy blows of the fist on the 
table, always the same evil prediction: “ He will end in 
the penitentiary! He will never die in his own bed !” 

The farmer, on his part, did not rush about from. place 
to place, but in his thick peasant head he evolved a 
very neat means of avenging himself on his former friend. 

This Ile-Aux-Cébes, where he occasionally lived, is quite 
out of the world—at least six or seven miles from Aygal- 
_ades ; it is, once you get there, a pleasant enough corner 
of the country to look at, with its tilled land, its vineyards 
rising row upon row upon the hillside, and above all its 
cébes (edible mushrooms), such as you can find nowhere 
else. But to get there at all over the stony mountain paths 
is by no means an easy matter. This the. farmer knew 
very well, and it was in this way that he expected to worry 
his former friend, Joséphin. 

The next day after their combat, abandoning his little 
chateau at Aygalades, he went to live for good and all at 
Ile-Aux-Cébes, and every day he arranged to have sent to 
him by a friend in Marseilles a package or a letter—no 
matter what, even a piece of blank paper in an envelope— 
so as to compel the unhappy postman to make that terri- 
_ ble trip, and to add those six miles in the sun and dust to 
the fatigue already sustained by his weary limbs. 

Joséphin was altogether too proud to complain; he did 
not flinch. Heaven knows, notwithstanding, what rage was 
in his heart. Not only this terrible fatigue every day, but, 
besides that, the jeers of the country people that he felt 
sure were being uttered all around him—for in a village 
_ like this people are not over-delicate, and the fine joke 
which the farmer had evolved struck everybody as highly 
amusing—all this was bad enough, but what was worst of 
all for Joséphin was to hear, when toward noon he arrived 
at Ile-Aux-Cébes, and stood enduring the jeering looks 
of the farm hands coming up to their dinner, the deep 
voice of his former friend, Josué, crying mockingly to his 
servant-maid : 

“Here! run down stairs, Annette; I think there is 
some mail for us again.’ 

As long as the fine weather lasted the postman stood it 
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pretty well; but when cold weather: began, and the paths 
were covered with frost, the poor wretch could hardly 
endure it any longer, and when one morning he slipped on 
the rocks, wet with the dew, and almost fell into a ravine, 
he determined to beg for mercy—not from his enemy, you 
may be sure, but from his official chiefs in the postal ser- 
vice, who, moved by his complaint, and recognizing that 
this six miles’ walk daily evidently constituted an extra 
and supplementary duty, gave him his choice of having an 
assistant granted him to make the trips to Ile-Aux-Cébes 
or of himself receiving forty sous by way of indemnity 
every time he had to take a letter to the farmer. 

Joséphin did not hesitate ; he chose the forty sous. He 
did this not so much from the love of gain, as you might 
suppose, but because he was resolved on revenge—and it 
certainly was a fine revenge that he had. When it became 
known in the country roundabout that his trips to Ile- 
Aux-Cébes brought him in forty sous additional, there was 
general.admiration of the postman’s cleverness; and pub- 
lic opinion, so easy to shift from side to side, now made 
sport of the stout old farmer. “ Decidedly,” people said, 
“ Joséphin is the more cunning of the two.” 

And this he proved still better a few days afterward, 
when Josué, who was quite crushed, suppressed his daily 
letters from Marseilles, naturally supposing that he 
would thus cut off the supplies from his enemy. For 
Joséphin, by one of those strokes of genius which down in 


that country seem born with people, subscribed in the 
_ farmer’s name to a little Marseilles newspaper, and every 


day carried a copy of it to Ile-Aux-Cébes, thus continuing 
to gain his indemnity of forty sous in spite of his enemy. 
Now it was that Joséphin was indeed regarded as a great 
man! And really it was a sight to see him trotting along 
the road with his most deliberate gait, whistling as he 


_ went, and describing circles in the air with his hollywood 


walking-stick. And when he arrived at the little entrance 
to the farm, still as before at the hour of noon, and in the 
presence of the same farm hands whose mocking looks were 
now turned toward their employer, he would in his turn 
cry out: 

‘“‘ Here! Just run down here a minute, Annette. I 
think there is some mail for you again.’ 

There was no reason why this should not continue 
indefinitely ; and, in fact, if I may believe Marit of the inn 
in the lower town, whose story I am faithfully transcribing, 
the great quarrel did last all summer and all winter. It was 
only in the springtime that they concluded peace, one 
clear April day when there was nothing but good in the 
air. It was very simple, very touching. The stout Josué 
in time had become interested in the paper which came to 
him in this odd way every day; so he would go down to 
look for it himself. The postman usually threw it on a 
table. This particular morning, without thinking, he 
Their hands touched. 

* Joséphin !” 

Josue ! 

And since then you may see them both, as I have—a 
good deal older, to be sure, for this tale is already one of 
the distant past—again engaged on the square before the 
church in their games of bowling, and highly respected at 
Aygalades and all the country through because they were 
clever enough to gain through their quarrel, the one a 
paper that cost him nothing, the other forty sous a day - 
from the government; for I need not tell you that the 
paper continues to arrive every day, and that also every day 
Joséphin takes it to the farm. But now Josué comes half 
way to meet him, and the two friends arrive at Ile-Aux 
Cébes tranquilly reading together the serial story in the 
paper, and comfortably seated in the farmer’s carriage ; 
while at the house the old servant Annette, and the farm 
hands, now full of respect for both, await them with the 
still smoking fish soup ready on the table. 
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Life’s Circle 


One of the daily papers recently quoted a remark made 
by a woman at the Chrysanthemum Show lately held in 
New York. She was astonished at the magnificent display, 
and yet she expressed a vague feeling of regret that so 
much time and care and money had been expended in 
developing so short-lived a thing as a flower, and ended by 
saying : 

“I would not have missed it for anything, and yet, as I 
say, I had a strange feeling of pity for something, I don’t 
know just what.” 

Probably the woman expressed the feeling of hundreds 
of people who visited the flower show, and thousands of 
those who read about it. In reading of a plant that has 
cost thousands of dollars, one is apt to think of the num- 
ber of human beings who might have been benefited by 
that particular expenditure ; but this feeling is superficial. 
The fact that somebody loved pictures well enough to 
expend thousands of dollars upon them has given to many 
cities, in common with New York City, museums of art. In 
New York, where poverty oppresses thousands of its citi- 
zens, this museum is a representative want of the major- 
ity. The fact that music, and the knowledge of music, 
seemed the most desirable thing in the world to some rich 
men has given to New York the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, the new Music Hall with its endowment of $50,000, 
and the Conservatory of Music, which also has an endow- 
ment given by a man who thought that the one kind of 
education of which the world stood in need was a musical 
education. The fact that some men consider the devel- 
opment of the horse the most desirable thing in the world 
has given us the magnificent specimens of horseflesh that 
are now giving pleasure and education to hundreds of 
people in New York City. The fact that the knowledge 
of medicine seems the one desirable knowledge in the 
world to some men gives us our magnificently equipped 
and endowed hospitals. The feeling that a college educa- 
tion was above all things the thing to be desired for the 
coming American man and woman has put up colleges all 
over our land; and the fact that some special line of 
education was considered the most desirable thing in the 
world by some wealthy man has given us our specially 
endowed chairs in these colleges. ; 

It is just this diversity of opinion as to what is the most 
desirable thing in life that makes life what it is: so rich, 
so diverse, and yet such a unit! 


The New York “ Evening Post,” of recent date, in criticising 
a manual of Parliamentary Law, questioned why Cushing-and- 
water is supposed to be more wholesome than the original. In 
this paragraph the “ Evening Post” lays down a few rules for 
the guidance of women in conducting public meetings, so simple 
and direct that we reprint them, with the query in our minds, 
Why is it that men are supposed to possess the knowledge 
necessary to conduct public meetings intelligently, while women 
are, as the * Post” says, expected to need parliamentary instruc- 
ee in diluted form? Are they too weak to take it first 

and ? 


he or any society or casual assemblage a few rules of order can be briefly form- 
ulated: 

(1.) Get a competent person for chairman and obey his rulings. 

(2.) Remember that the vote of the majority is final. 

(3.) Speak in turn, and only after the chairman gives you the floor. 

(4.) Keep your temper, and know when you are beaten. 

With these four rules kept in mind a large body will be orderly, and can trans- 
act business ; a neglect of them will turn a dozen ladies and gentlemen into a 
disorderly mob. 
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‘¢ A Circulating Library Party ” 
By One of the “ Books ” 


The description of a new game in a recent number of 
The Christian Union recalls a most. enjoyable evening 
spent not long since at a summer resting-place—a sum- 
mer home, a little group of cottages, which in its peace 
and quiet is so dear to its inhabitants that we should dread 
even so ideal a description of its seclusion as is given of 
Twilight Park in the Catskills. 

Whether this entertainment, “A Circulating Library 
Party,” was original with the hostess I do not know; it 
was certainly new to the guests. Each lady was expected 
to take the title of some book, and to dress in a costume 
that should suggest it. Each character was kept secret 
from all but the hostess, who arranged her catalogue and 
was thus able to prevent any two persons from person- 
ating the same book. The ladies were masked, either in 
bits of silk and lace, or in masks where the characters 
demanded it. 

‘All the lively books assembled in a closed room, the 
hostess, with the gentlemen, being in the parlors. The 
latter had prettily decorated souvenir catalogues of the 
books, and each made application to the librarian, who 
was at the door of the closed room, for the book he desired 
to “draw.’’ These books were called out together, and 
each reader was given five minutes for attempting to 
“read like a book” the unknown one of his choice ; and, 
though the guests were well acquainted, some volumes 
proved baffling and obscure. . 

At the stroke of a silvery bell all books were returned 
to the library, and were immediately distributed again to 
other readers, as called for. This occurred eight times, 
scarcely occupying an hour. Then a committee, who had 
made observations, announced the fortunate winner of the 
prize ; afterwards the ladies unmasked, and the rest of 
the evening was spent in the ordinary social intercourse. 

One great charm of the whole thing was in the delight- 
ful results from the simplest materials. We were far from 
any shopping center, and had only the resource of simple 
summer wardrobes, in a place where simplicity is thus far 
maintained. Our hostess was in costume, but not masked, 
and complimented an author present by assuming the title 


of one of his books—“ The Jersey Coast and Pines.” Her 


dress was gracefully draped with green mosquito-netting, 
caught in place by mammoth mosquitoes and sprays of 
cranberries. ‘ Hypatia” was beautifully attired in cheese- 
cloth that had been thoroughly wetted, and twisted hard, 
as one would wring out an article with the hands, and 
dried in the twist—which, by the way, is “ ¢e thing” for 
draping tableaux of statuary. “Old Curiosity Shop,” the 
wife of an Orieéntalist, seemed to have gathered about her 
garments many of the results of his excavations. ‘“ Plain 
Tales from the Hills” wore an astonishingly pretty arrange- 
ment of cat-tails and a sort of a basket headdress. 

“The Lady or the Tiger?” was inimitably costumed in 
orange cambric fastened by heavy gilded chains and a 
mask of the same with a tiger’s face drawn upon it, the 
ears and breastplate being of tiger-skin. ‘‘ Mother Goose” 
had the pointed hat and mask of tradition, and a flight of 
geese painted on her apron. “ Alice in Wonderland” ate 
a little cake, and really grew tall, her head shooting up 
unexpectedly and “ getting curiouser and curiouser.” ‘ The 
Initials” had A Y Z in turkey-red arranged artistically on 
her white gown. “Innocents Abroad,” by Mark Twain, 
copied the old puzzle, a very long, narrow A with two par- 
allel marks beside it, fashioned with yellow satin ribbon on 
a black dress. “The Complete Angler” held a fishing-net 
in which a realistic eel was caught; little green Japanese 
frogs dotted her dress in unexpected places, and a fish- 
basket was slung over her shoulder. “The Wide, Wide 
World ” had a tiny globe as head-dress, with maps draped 
about her. One girl wore a broad-brimmed hat and simple 
garden costume and carried a hoe—*“ Ivanhoe.” 

“The Spectator” followed us everywhere, and was 
“The Queen of Hearts” was glowing with 


the hearts of nineteen packs. A head-dress of stiff paper, 
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cut like a turret, with a figure 2 in front, suggested “* Two 
on a Tour.” 
dotted with tiny shamrocks, added a few large leaves, cut 
from paper and colored, to the white front of her dress, 
and covered a fan with another large leaf, making a 
charming costume with little work. ‘“ Homeward Bound” 
carried such things as shawl-straps and traveling-bags. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s portrait catalogue was 
rifled for ‘Yesterdays with Authors.” ‘A Social De- 
parture ’’ sported P. P. C. in large letters on her dress. 

‘Cast up by the Sea” carried off the prize. She was 
swathed in a genuine old fish-net, in which were caught 
shells, seaweed, corks, a cocoanut, and an old bottle— 
things actually gathered from the beach. A gray sea-bird 
perched on one shoulder, and a mysterious, unearthly 
mask, completed the eerie sight. 

The evening was delightfully novel, and our experience 
may be of use to others. It will be seen that this enter- 
tainment is capable of endless variation. 


A Parental Perplexity 


Dear Christian Union: 7 
I have a daughter who is a picture of health. If I say it 
who shouldn’t, she is a beautiful girlk Her clear complexion, 
her ruddy color, her ringing laugh, her elastic step, her health- 
ful appetite, all bear witness to the fact that she has an excel- 
lent digestion and a heart which does its work perfectly. She 
has just undergone a medical examination, in entering the gym- 
nasium for ladies recently erected in our town, and is pro- 
nounced “perfectly healthy.” But she has come to the corset 
age, and she insists on pinching her waist into an abnormal shape 
by means of that modern woman-killer. In vain I argue with 
her that God knows more about beauty than do the dress- 
makers ; that woman is more gracefully formed than the wasp; 
that persistence in her allegiance to fashion will impair her di- 
gestion, contract her heart, take the elasticity out of her step and 
the color off her cheek. When she will, she will, and - nothing 
less than an absolute parental prohibition will avail to stop the 
sacrifice of a beautiful girl to this modern Moloch. In this ex- 
igency I turn to you. She reads The Christian Union, and has 
a great admiration for it. Can younot say something that will 
open her eyes to the fact that the American fashion of distorting 
the waist is as barbaric as the Chinese fashion of distorting the 
feet ? Yours, etc., PATERFAMILIAS. 


Paterfamilias has our sincerest sympathy, for we recog- 
nize the tremendous current against which he is swimming. 
There is one hope. The daughter of so sensible and just 
a father must inherit common sense, and for that reason 
will be more tractable. The subject of tight-lacing and 
corsets has been discussed from every point. There is no 
doubt that a great many women wear corsets who do not 
lace, but physicians say that the stiff steel in front is quite 
as objectionable as any amount of tight squeezing. The 
corset figure, every artist admits, is inartistic, and certainly 
any observer will grant that the corset figure is a very un- 
graceful figure. One reason why corsets have such a hold 
on women, who feel the necessity of some sort of brace or 
support, is that corsets are made to fit all kinds of figures: 
short-waisted, long-waisted, full-busted figures, etc., must 

adapt themselves to the corset worn. 
_ The health waists that are in the market have not this 
flexibility—that is, there is no one waist in the market 
that is adapted to every figure. <A long-waisted woman 
goes to buy a health waist, recommended to her by a short- 
waisted friend ; she buys the waist, takes it home, it does 
not fit her, she cannot wear any of the dresses that she 
has made over it, and so she condemns health waists. Or 
the reverse occurs. The long-waisted woman recommends 
the waist that fits her to her short-waisted friend, and the 
result is the same, and each goes back to corsets. The 
ideal waist has not yet been made; that awaits the genius 
of the future. There are several in the market that are 
admirable. There is another obstacle to the adoption of 
the health waist: they are much more expensive than most 
makes of corsets. ! 

We would advise this wise father to make an invest- 
ment—that is, see that his daughter is taken to some 
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store where all kinds of health waists are made (and there 
are, at least in New York and Brooklyn, two or three such 
stores); have the daughter try each kind of a waist until 
she has found that in which she feels most comfortable ; 
then see that her skirts are without belts, made with yokes, 
and hung from the buttons which are always attached to 
these waists. Many girls and women buy the health waists, 
and then wear skirt belts that are so tight that there is a 
pressure about the waist which makes them very uncom- 
fortable; the trouble is attributed to the waist, when the 
real trouble is that the clothing is not properly made. If 
Paterfamilias will see that his growing daughter is prop- 
erly fitted with a health waist, that her underwear is made 


‘without belts, and will persuade her, through love or by 


bribing, to dress that way for one year, we venture to hope, 
if not to prophesy, that he will hear nothing more about 
corsets. It seems quite appropriate -here to tell a remark ~ 
made by a little girl of fourteen. Her mother and a friend 
were talking over this matter of corsets, petticoats, divided 
skirts, etc., unconscious that the child was listening to their 
conversation. Not long afterward she came back from 
visiting a young friend three or four years older. Walking 
up to her mother, and leaning against her in a most weary 
attitude, she said: ‘“‘ Mamma, oh, I do hope that I will not 
have to put on corsets and a bustle on my sixteenth birth- 
day, as Alice says she had to, for if I do I shall be sorry 
that I ever was sixteen.” Of course this child had always 
heard that corsets and tight belts were a great detriment to 
a woman; she had a vague idea that health waists and 
yoke skirts and college education were inseparable. She 
had met the very sweet daughter of a very sweet mother 


_who believed in a conventional style of dressing, and she 


was really afraid that she would be compelled to accept 
the bonds. ‘The amusing part was to hear her little sister 
of seven draw a long sigh, and say: “ Well, I just won’t 
put them on.” This matter of how a woman shall dress, 
like all other good things in her education, has to be begun 
very early in life. If a girl could be kept out of corsets 
until she had studied physiology, the probabilities are she 
would never put them on; so the effort should be made to 
keep a girl out of corsets until she is at least twenty, and 
this can be done if care is taken to fit her with a waist 
adapted to her figure, and not accept a waist on the recom- 


Infectiousness of Tuberculosis 
By Elisabeth R. Scovil 


Every one is fully alive to the dangers of infection in 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and smallpox. If any one of 
these diseases was in a neighborhood, children would be , 
kept out of the way and older persons would avoid the 
infected house. If it were in acity, the Board of Health 
would put up placards as a warning of the danger, and 
quarantine the family to prevent contagion. It is by these 
means that epidemics are prevented, or stamped out if 
precautions have not been taken in time to stop their com- 
mencement. 

It is only within the last few years that pulmonary 
tuberculosis, consumption, or phthisis, as it is variously 
called, has been considered an infectious disease. It is 
said to be caused by a tiny microbe—the tubercule bacil- 
lus. These bacilli swarm in the sputa which is expecto- 
rated by consumptive patients, and this is one of the chief 
sources of danger to others. 

Under these circumstances, what is the duty of those 
who have the care of patients suffering from consumption, 
and what is their own duty in the early stages before they 
are ill enough to be confined to the house or to bed? 

First, to disinfect or destroy the expectoration, so that 
it may not convey the disease to others. 

Carbolic acid is the best disinfectant to use. 


-mendation of a friend. 


A suffi- 


ciently strong solution can be prepared by adding a des- 
sert-spoonful of pure carbolic acid to one pint of water. 
A little of this should be put into the earthenware or 
agate cup used by the sufferer. Before emptying, this 
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should be filled up with boiling water, and, after empty- 
ing, scalded and replenished with the disinfectant. Pat- 
ent receptacles made of paper are sold, and these can be 
burned. 

When the patient coughs, a handkerchief or piece of 
cotton should be held before the mouth. The latter can 
be burned, and the former should be steeped in the car- 
bolic solution before being washed. 

Kissing and personal contact should be avoided as 
much as possible. 

All clothing removed from the patient should be washed 
separately and boiled. Brushes and combs should be dis- 
infected. 

The room occupied by a consumptive patient should be 
frequently cleaned, dust from the carpet burned, and 
walls scrubbed or wiped down. Dusting should be done 
with a damp cloth, which is afterward burned. 

In the case of removal or death, the rooms should be 
as thoroughly disinfected as after any other contagious 
disease. Upholstered furniture, as lounges or easy chairs, 
used by the invalid, should be cleansed with special care. 

Tuberculosis is said not to be hereditary. If these pre- 
cautions could be taken in every case, the other members 
of the family of the victim might escape. 


Me! 


By C. A. French 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney relates having heard a street 

Arab in London call out, 

Her ain’t a-callin’ we; 

Us don’t belong to she, 
and we smile with “a certain condescension” over this 
specimen of Cockney English. But are we sure we “ cul- 
tured” Americans speak with such purity that we can af- 
ford to laugh? 

Listen attentively for one week, and you will probably 
hear “I,” “and I,” in place and out of place, in 
season and out of season, from Monday morning until 
Sunday night. “JI,” not through egotism, but by mistake. 
Monday morning my friend asks: “Can you tell me of a 
laundress who will do the washing for my husband and 
7?” ‘Tuesday I hear: “ Will you please help Bridget and 
/ for a few minutes with these fine starched things?” 
Wednesday comes an invitation: “ Will you give mother 
and / the pleasure,” etc. Thursday, again: “ It will give 
my sister and / great pleasure,” etc. Friday a young 
favorite of mine blushingly asks: “Will you tell Grace 
and / how we can avoid this mistake?” Saturday a small 
lad begs Miss Smith to “please lend that book to Harry 
and /.”” Even Sunday proved to be not exempt from the 
‘mistaken “I,” for the dear old clergyman said: “ It is 
God’s purpose for you and /,” etc. 

Think one minute! Are “do the washing for /,” “help 
/,” “give the pleasure to /,” “give 7 the pleasure,” “tell 
/,” “lend that book to /,” and, lastly, “ for 7”—are these 
expressions very much better than “belong to she,” or 
callin’ we”? 

Surely every thoughtful person must see that the con- 
junction “and” preceding a pronoun cannot change the 
relation of that pronoun to the verb or preposition which 
governs it. God’s purpose for you and me—for you and 
me—dear friends, must be that we do our best at all times 
and under all circumstances, even in the matter of speak- 
ing our native tongue. 


Knitted Sofa Rugs 


By Mary F. Harman 


When one can neither read nor sew, as happens to many 
a woman whose eyes have become weak through excessive 
use, a piece of coarse knitting bas often proven a great 
blessing. Foremost of all work of the kind, perhaps, is the 
_ sofa rug, and a new way of making one is very simple. 
Double Germantown wool in two colors and wooden 
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needles which measure one inch and a _ around are the 
materials required. 

Set up one hundred stitches, and knit in one color (plain 
knitting) a piece which is a little longer than square. Knit 
a similar piece of the other color and lay the two together, 
one over the other. Join them and finish with a single row 
of shells around the entire rug. 

Much of the beauty of these rugs depends upon the 
choice of the colors, as they must contrast, but not too 
vividly. Pink for one side and gray for the other is good, 
and white and yellow make a very pleasing combination. 
For good service perhaps nothing would be better than 
brown and light tan, or two shades of red, the one very 
dark and the other rather bright. 

Something quite new is the rug which is a combination 
of knitted strips and embroidered burlaps. The latter is 
called art burlaps, and is a kind of cotton canvas with 
coarse, evenly woven threads, which is used as a founda- 
tion for cross-stitch embroidery. Cut the canvas strips 
so that they will be six inches wide when finished, allow- 
ing sufficient each side for a narrow hem. On these work 
some geometrical designs in two or three shades of the 
color chosen for the knitted strips. These should be done 
in garter-stitch, and may be eight inches wide. Now 
crochet on the edge of the burlaps strips a two-inch 
fringe by making a chain of about twenty stitches, and 


catching it in the edge; and so on down the entire length 


on both sides. | 

Then lay the knitted piece on the burlaps, lapping it a 
little under the fringe, and sew down firmly. 

Crochet a row of shells at the upper edge, and finish 
the sides and lower edge with the same narrow loop fringe. 
Germantown wool may be used, and three or four shades 
of the same color. In arranging them, if red be the color 
chosen, for example, let the center knitted strip be of a 
medium shade, and the outer ones each way a shade 
lighter. The burlaps should be worked in four shades, 
and the fringe must match the darkest shade of all. 

For a rug sixty-four inches wide, four strips of the six- 
inch burlaps and five of the eight-inch knitted ones are 
required, although a different arrangement might be made 
with perhaps an equally good effect. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

In answer to request by “ Beth” in your issue of October 31, 
I send the following recipe for yeast : 

Nine large potatoes boiled and mashed until entirely free 
from lumps; put in a stone jar, and pour over them two quarts 
of boiling water (zo¢ the water they were boiled in), stirring 
thoroughly ; two tablespoonfuls of salt, three of flour, and three 
of sugar, dissolved in a little cold water; pour enough boiling 
water on to make one quart, and cook until clear like starch, al- 
though it will not be very thick. Add this to the potatoes, stir- 
ring well, and finally, when this mixture has cooled until about 
milk-warm, add to it two yeast-cakes (of any reliable make), 
previously soaked until dissolved; cover tight and put in a 
warm place for twelve hours or a little longer, when it should be 
thoroughly light and ready for use. In winter keep in a stone 
jar, covered; in summer seal in Mason fruit jars, and it will 
keep as long as you wish it. Use no other wetting for your 
bread but the yeast. Warm a sufficient quantity of yeast for a 
baking ; when fresh, do not use any soda, but when a few days 
old stir into it one-half a teaspoonful of soda after it is warm; 
mix and mold into loaves; put in a warm place where it will 
rise quickly. 1 knead it about twenty minutes, taking care not 
to get it too hard. I have used this process of bread-making 
for several years to my great satisfaction. E. M. W. 


Dear Christian Union : 

“M. F. H.” wishes to hear through The Christian Union of 
some easy method of doing laundry work. We use kerosene in 
the boiling, one tablespoonful to one pail of water. We also use 
gasoline, which we think better. After putting the hot water in 
the tub, put one-half cup of gasoline in; make asuds. “ M. F. H.” 
will find the rubbing quite easy ; it does not hurt the clothes, 
and they are white.- To each tub of clothes add more gasoline. 
The usual care must be observed in the use of goods. B. 


é 
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‘Scott 
By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


In a garden by the banks of the Tweed, where its clear 
waters ripple over a bed of white, shining pebbles, stands 
-an old sun-dial, around whose stone column is cut the 
inscription: NY TAP EPXETAI—The night cometh. 
“T must home, to ‘ work while it is called to-day, for the 
night cometh when no man can work ;’ I put that text many 
years ago on my dial-stone,” said its owner, and no man 
ever chose a more characteristic inscription. 
or girl who cares to see the fruits of immense talent joined 
to unbounded industry, and to make friends with the best 
known and best loved of Scotchmen, stand beside this dial 
and look about. Before him rises the gray, Gothic pile of 
the mansion of Abbotsford, built where in bygone years 
the abbots and monks of Melrose rode their fat mules in 
safety along the Tweed-side and forded its swift waters. 
Behind it are the Selkirk hills, and on every hand _fine trees 
planted by the man who loved it and said of it in his Jour- 
nal: ‘“ My heart clings to the place I have created ; there 
is scarce a tree on it that does not owe its being to me.” 
This Journal has just been published entire for the first 
time since its closing words were written sixty years ago— 
the Journal of “The Great Unknown,” “ The Wizard of 
the North,” “ The Great Enchanter,” “ The Mighty Magi- 
cian,” “The Delight of Generous Boys,” “ The Pride of 
all Scotchmen ”—Sir Walter Scott. 

We learn from it that the Wizard found his wand and 
the Magician his magic in the word of the dial-stone— 
work, work, work! A little, delicate child, sent to live on 
a farm, spending his day with the shepherd lads and his 
evenings in listening to the ballads and tales of the 
countryside ; a boy at the high school in Edinburgh, climb- 
ing Arthur’s Seat in the afternoons with his favorite Bishop 
Piercy’s collection of ballads under his arm; apprenticed 
at sixteen to his father to study law, and going for seven 
successive years in his holiday to tramp about the neigh- 
boring hills and dales and study their folk-lore at first 
hand with a giant memory and giant endurance; lame 
always, but stalwart, big, burly, and generous; loved by 
most men and all animals—Scott came to be thirty-three 
years old. He was married to a young French girl, and 
lived in the pretty country house of Ashestill, was Sheriff- 
depute of Selkirk and Clerk of the Session, and. known 
only as an honorable Scotch gentleman. Then in 1804 he 
published his “ Border Minstrelsy,” which made him 


widely known as a scholar, a critic, and an antiquarian, 


Three years later all Scotland was ringing with a story in 
verse—in spirited, easy, flowing verse, new in English 
poetry—called “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” The 
applause had not died away when it was followed by 
another and greater story, or metrical romance, as it was 
called—the world-famous “ Marmion; and then came 
“The Lady of the Lake” to crown the fame of the new 
poet. Wealth and honors began to pour in upon him. 
He had a great ambition to found a family; or, rather 
—for he was the descendant of the good old Scots of 
Harden—to keep up a family name and honors. So he 
bought and laid out the domain and built the mansion of 
Abbotsford. Here he lived like a prince, his house filled 
with guests and his retainers many, getting up at five 
o’clock in the morning to make his slave of the lamp—his 
pen—do its magic work as he wrote “ Don Roderick,” “ The 
Bridal of Triermain,” the “ Life of Dryden,” and “ The 
Lord of the Isles.” 
There was another new poet—Byron—to be worshiped, 
and Scott’s star was no longer in the ascendant. Suddenly 
there appeared a novel—a Jacobite story of Scottish life 
and manners “ Sixty Years Since.” No one who could 
read read or talked of anything but “ Waverley.” ‘“ My 
opinion of it!” Lord Holland said. ‘ Why, man, none of 
us went to bed that night, and nothing but my gout slept.” 
No one knew, though many suspected, that “The Great 
Unknown” was the great Walter Scott. ‘“ The Anti- 
quary,” “The Heart of Midlothian,” ‘ Kenilworth,” 
“Quentin Durward,” “St. Ronan’s Well,” “ Ivanhoe,” 
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Let any boy. 


Then his popularity began to wane. 
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“ The Betrothed,” ‘“ The Talisman ”—all the long and brill- 
iant line of the Waverley Novels (twenty-three) appeared 
in fourteen years. 

From 1814 to 1825 Scott was at the height of his career 
—the first baronet made by George IV. when he came to 
the throne, with a splendid fortune, a splendid fame, and 
with “ honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” Among 
these friends were his printer, James Ballantyne, whom he 
had nicknamed “ Aldiborontephoscophornio,”’ and his pub- 
lisher, John Ballantyne, or “ Rigdum Funnidos.” Unknown 
to any one, Scott had years before formed a partnership 
with first one brother and then the other, and had become 
involved with Constable, the London publisher. Sud- 
denly there came a financial crash, and Scott found him- 
self ruined and in debt for a hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds. The Journal gives a pathetic account of his 
stunned and dazed feeling ; his scorn at the idea of being 
declared a bankrupt ; his brave and immediate resolution 
that no one should losea penny by him. “TI feel like the 
Eldon hills,” he said—* quite firm, if a little cloudy. 
Something in my breast tells me my evil genius will not 
overwhelm me if I stand by myself. Well, exertion, exer- 
tion! O Invention, rouse thyself! May man be kind— 
may God be propitious. I must say to the Muse of Fic- 
tion: ‘Go spin, you jade; go spin!’ God help—no, God 
bless me! Every man must help himself.” So the busy 
pen was driven more busily, and Scott mortgaged his 
imagination, his time, his life itself, to pay his debts of 
honor. In three years he wrote six novels, “The Tales 
of a Grandfather,” and “The. Life of Napoleon,” and 
earned forty thousand pounds for his creditors. He had 
a stroke of paralysis, but toiled on again after it until at_ 
last flesh and blood gave way. He was taken to Italy 
with his daughter, but too late to help him, and he has- 
tened home to Abbotsford to die, surrounded by his chil- 
dren, his much-loved son-in-law and biographer, John 
Lockhart, among them, and by his old and faithful do- 
mestics, whom no change of fortune could ever drive away 
from him, and who said, “Sir Walter always spoke to 
us as if we were blood relations.” He had at the last 
a happy delusion that he had succeeded in paying all 
his debts, and, indeed, he did so, for in a few years after- 
ward the entire amount was paid by the profits on his 


- works, 


The critics have been busy for half a century, now, try- 
ing to decide whether Scott’s poems, “ with the quick, met- 
rical tramp of his own moss-troopers,” are great poems, 
and whether Scott’s novels—those books which taught the 
Scotch their own history and made Scotland interesting 
and lovely to the world, books which have cheered and 
delighted thousands upon thousands of readers—are great 
novels. It would be a sorry day for any boy who waited 
for their decision. Let him read “ Marmion” and the 
“Lady of the Lake,” and then “The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” “Quentin Durward,” Kenilworth,” Ivan- 
hoe,” and “ The Talisman,” and afterward the “ Journal.” 
He will not much care, then, to knowif the critics finally 
decide that Scott is great, remembering that “ Great names 
live in the world’s respect; Scott’s will live forever in 


its affection.” 


FROM THE “LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL ” 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


i 
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Little Olive, the Heiress 


In Six Parts.—IIT. 
By A. G. Plympton 


Olive had one acquaintance in the world who thoroughly 
understood that magic art which she herself so longed to 
acquire. This was Marmaduke, Sir Hugh De Lancey, 
who had named himself after his favorite heroes of the 
story papers, not having any name of his own, as far as he 
knew, as an obstacle. 

“When I was a little chap they always called me Bony,” 
he once told Olive. ‘“ There was a big bug once by that 
name, but it wasn’t after him, but was on account of me 
being so scraggy, and I thought, while I was a-choosin’ one 
and it didn’t cost no more, I’d'get something real handsome 
and high-soundin’,”’ 

Olive saw him very often of a morning when her aunt 
sent her out for a newspaper, for Mr. De Lancey was a 
newspaper-seller by profession. The first time she had 
ever seen him he was engaged in what seemed to bea 
very fierce battle with another boy somewhat larger than 
himself, but who was eventually put to rout by Marma- 
duke’s vigorous fists. As he slunk off and Olive was buy- 
ing her newspaper of the victor, she could not help in- 
quiring the cause of the contest. : 

“He called my sister red-headed—the villain; but I 
punched his ugly head for him, an’ I reckon he’ll be more 
civil in future,” was the answer. 

“Dear me!” said little Olive, “I should think your 
sister would rather be called red-headed than have you 
put to so much trouble.” 

‘* Poh! it ain’t no trouble to me, and, besides, I ain’t got 
no sister. I fought just for the principle of the thing,” 
and Marmaduke strode away, loudly crying his news- 
papers. 

It is very unfortunate that Mr. De Lancey’s language 
was not more refined. It was, in truth, so peculiar that 
many words are left out altogether, and others so changed 
that he himself would not recognize them. As for the 
rest, let it stand as it is, or out from this story poor Mar- 
maduke must go, leaving it in a very sad plight. 

It was this young person whom Olive was in search of 
that next morning as she came out of her guardian’s house 
and walked so briskly down Park and into Tremont Street. 
It was a cold December morning, the streets blocked with 
snow, which blew in one’s face on windy corners and lay 
in wide, unbroken masses on either side of the plank walks 
on the Common. 

Notwithstanding the boisterous weather, the city wore 
a holiday air, as well it might, Christmas being but three 
weeks away. The fragrance of the Christmas trees and 
evergreens lingered about certain corners where they were 
on sale, while the shop windows were all made as pretty 
as possible with wonderful decorations, and the wares dis- 
played to tempt the gay shoppers who were passing back 
and forth laden with attractive-looking parcels. 

“I should like to buy something for Dovey,” thought 
Olive, wishing he had found the five cents he had looked 
for in his pocket. “This is one of the ways to havea 
good time, but it’s like ail the others, and can’t be done 
without money.” 

She stood still in the middle of the sidewalk to watch two 
little girls who were walking behind a pretty lady, whom 
Olive thought was their mother. They were giggling over 
a small package which one of them heid behind her muff. 

‘She never saw me when I bought it,” Olive heard the 
little girl say.‘ She was so interested in that basket for 
Auntie.” 

‘“‘T saw her looking at those pretty lockets, and I think 
she means to get one for each of us,’”’ said the other little 
girl. 

As they passed on it seemed to Olive that she had been 
allowed to read just one page from an interesting book. 
How provoking that she could not read the next one! But 
the three were now almost out of sight, and the other people 
were grumbling because she stood stock still in every one’s 
way, right in the middle of the pavement. 
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Olive’s mind was so pleasantly occupied that even then 
she would not have stirred if some one had not seized her 
arm and by main force pulled her along, at the same time 
saying, in the crossest little thin voice : : 

‘‘What in the world are you doin’ standin’ here like a 
post? Don’t you see that the folks are all mad at you?” 

It was the lame girl who had buttons to sell. Her little 
pale face was so cross that no one in the world but Olive 
would have stopped to answer her ; but Olive was used to 
cross faces. 

‘“‘T was thinking how nice Christmas is, and what a nice 
time the people are having. Don’t you like it?” 

“Like it? no. Why should I like it? I never once saw 
one of them trees all fixed up with the lights and things.” 

“Well,” said Olive, “that seems a pity. There are 
some little girls that see them every single year, and some 
that never see them at all. Isn’t it queer?” 

“No, it ain’t queer. Only them that lives in the big 
houses and has rich fathers see ’em. The rest of us can’t 
see ’em ’cause we haven’t the tin.” 

“The tin ?”’ repeated Olive. 

“Yes, money,” snapped the button-girl. ‘ You can’t 
see anything without you have the money. I should think 
you might know that.” 

“If I had the money,” said Olive, thoughtfully, “I 
would have a tree this Christmas and invite to it every 
little girl in Boston that has never seen one.”’ 

“Well, as long as you haven’t,” interrupted the child, 
looking sharply at Olive’s ragged coat, “it’s no use talkin’ 
about 

Olive walked on, feeling very sorry for the little cross, 
lame girl. She thought if she were lame and poor, and had 
to sell buttons for a living, she, too, would be cross. And, 
then, she had never even seen a Christmas tree! To be 
sure, Olive herself had never seen one, but perhaps it was 
for that very reason she had so much sympathy for the 
button-girl, knowing so well what her feelings must be. 

She thought about it so intently that again she stood 
still and blocked up the sidewalk, until some one pushed 
her aside, saying that such stupid children ought not to 
be allowed by themselves in the street. : 

It was a very shabby little figure, to be sure, and no- 
one for an instant would have dreamed that she was in 
reality an heiress. People jostled her out of the way in a 
manner that enabled her to enter right into the feelings 
of button-girls and other ragamuffins. She wore an old 
black straw hat, which was so much too big for her that 
her face went tip into the crown of it—or the crown came 
down over her face, as you please—leaving only the end 
of her nose and. her chin visible. As for her coat, it was 
just as shabby as the hat, and just as unlike the apparel 
of heiresses. She had no’ feathers and no fur trimming 
and no muff; and she had never had such things. But, 
on the other hand, she had always been warm—although 
it was never oo warm in that house in Bascom Street—and 
she had never starved, and she considered herself very 
fortunate. And the more she thought of the cross-lame- 
button-girl—for so Olive called her in her mind—the less 
she thought of Marmaduke, and the child finally went 
home, having forgotten that she had come out to find him. 

When her guardian asked her in the evening if she had 
made any discoveries in the art of enjoyment, Olive was 
obliged to confess that she had not even tried. She felt 
sure he was much disappointed, and, for his sake as well 
as her own, set out the following morning to make a be- 
ginning. 

Owing to the distracting influence of the button-girl, 
Olive crossed the |Common this time to avoid her, and, 
strangely enough, as she came out upon West Street, the 
first being she saw was Marmaduke. 

“ Hello, sis !” he cried, on seeing Olive. “ How do you 
happen down here?” 3 

“*T came to look for you,” answered Olive, who had a 
habit of coming directly to the point. “I want you to 
tell me the way to have a good time.” 

“Well,” said Marmaduke, “ why don’t you go in there,” 
pointing to the door of a confectioner’s, “‘ and call for ice- 
creams for two? I’m ready.” 
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Olive stared at him a moment with her solemn gray eyes, 
and then said: “I ought to have told you, without any 
money.” 

Yes, it makes considerable difference.” Consid’able 
diffrunce, Marmaduke pronounced it. ‘ Well, then, you 
might stand outside and fancy how good it would taste.’’ 

“Oh, is that really a way? Why, I knew of that my- 
self!” exclaimed Olive, in ‘some surprise. ‘‘ You are so 
clever, though, I thought you could tell me of something 
different from that.” 

She was so serious that Marmaduke, being a good-na- 
tured boy, tried to help her. For inspiration he scratched 
his head and whistled. 

“If I have nothing better to do, sometimes I stand on 
the outside of the theater and make game of the folks that 
goin. It makes the dudes awful mad. Of course you 
have to have a crony along.” 

“ A crony ?” 

“Yes ; a friend, you know.” 

" Dovey is all the crony I have, and he is too busy. 
Can’t you think of some other way?” | 

“Well, if you can make friends with the doorkeeper at 
the shows they will let you slip in free. That’s fun, but 
it can’t be did very often.” | 

Olive shook her head sadly. “I don’t think I could do 
it at all, being a girl. Perhaps there isn’t any way. I 
really think there isn’t, unless, you know, you have some 
money.” 


Marmaduke looked down with a ae deal of pity upon — 


Olive. “’Tis hard on yer, bein’ a girl; but why don’t yer 
make some money ?” 
‘Why, I never thought of that, ” cried the little girl. “I 


didn’t suppose I could.” 


‘“‘There’s a girl I know makes her livin’ a-sellin’ papers ; 


but she is a sharp one, and different from you.” 

‘“* Perhaps I can be a sharp one, too,” suggested Olive. 

But Marmaduke thought this very doubtful, and said so. 
“You ain’t the right sort at all,” he said, discouragingly. 
“The rest of ’em would hustle you off in no time when the 
papers are given out. But see here, now, if you like I'll 
get some for you, and you can see how you come out.” 

“Oh, thank you,” burst out the delighted and grateful 
Olive. “I think you are lovely to help me. When can I 
begin ?” | 

“Well, to-morrer. I can’t mind yer to-night, but to- 
morrer, if you meet me down there by the newspaper 
offices at four o’clock, I’ll have some papers for yer. At 
four o’clock sharp. Now see you don’t keep me waitin’, 
for this is biz.” __ 

“Yes, it’s biz,” Olive repeated, gravely, in her jnno- 
cent little voice. “It’s biz, and I’ll be sure and come 
promptly.” 

So she bade Marmaduke good-by, and walked home, 
passing by the corner where the button-girl stood. 

‘“‘If I make a great deal of money,” she said, thought- 
fully, to herself, as she caught sight of the poor little figure 
with its crutch and face blue with the cold, and just as 
cross as ever, ‘it would be a pity to spend it allona good 
time. I think I would rather have a Christmas tree for 
the button-girl.” 


The charge is often made against American men that they 
are careless in their dress. Lord Houghton once said to a 
friend, “ You will excuse me while I indulge in the process of 
dressing. That is a ceremony which at the proper time super- 
sedes all others. I consider it a duty which every gentleman 
owes to society to render himself as agreeable as possible, and 
the greatest compliment a gentleman can pay to nature is to 
display her taste in the best possible advantage.” 


“My friends, the Beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount are 
the soul’s manual of beauty. Take them, I beg you, for the 
picture of what you ought to be, for the ideal of your constant 
aspiration, for the directory of your daily life; and feel that the 
utmost grace, sweetness, loveliness that you can attain in this 
world, the surest pledge of a growing fitness for the higher life 
all radiant with the beauty of holiness, is the consciousness that 
you have an increasing property in these benedictions.”’ 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Heavenly Songs' 
By Lyman Abbott 


‘And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round about the throne 
and the beasts and the elders: and the number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; saying with a loud voice, Worth 
is the lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, an 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. — Revelation v., 11, 72. 

Music is the language of heaven. It is so because music 
is the language of the highest and the richest experiences. 
It utters what words cannot utter ; interprets what speech 
cannot interpret. There is a human passion spoken by 
Wagner unspoken in any speech of Browning’s; a subtlety 
of intellect expressed by Schumann more refined and tenu- 
ous than any in Plato; a spirit of awe and reverence in 
Handel and in Bach not to be found in Milton and Dante; 
and a vision of the eternal world in Beethoven not revealed 
even in Frederick W. Faber. Music is the great inter- 
preter of the unutterable in human experience. When 
music and poetry are combined, then the highest experi- 
ences of the soul have their best interpretation. And 
music and poetry are the language of heaven. 

Our church music ought not to be a mere fringe to a 
sermon; an ornamental, zsthetic thread woven into the 
woof of instruction. Rather it should be the climax of 
the service ; the sermon the portico, the prayer the gate, 
music the utterance of the soul when it has passed up the 
steps and through the gate and has entered into the heav- 
enly courts and is in the presence of God. 

The chorals which I have read this morning are earthly 
interpretations of heavenly experiences,* or are earthly 
experiences projected upon the heavenly firmament. Let 
us look at them separately, and see how the diviner expe- 
riences of our souls here below find their interpretations in 
these hints and suggestions of the glory—the musical 
glory—of the coming state. 

First is the song of creation, sung by the “living crea- 
tures ” that “rest not day and night.” Do you remember 
how, according to the old Psalmist, when the sun sets 
the moon takes up the nightly tale? ‘“ Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night uttereth knowledge.” 
The living creatures that rest not day nor night hymn- 
ing their praise symbolize nature. Our Bible gives to 
nature a song which the world uninstructed by the Bible 
never heard. Nature to pagan worlds is something terri- 
ble. Neptune rides the. sea that he may stir it with great 
storms to disturb the mariner; Jove, on the top of Mount 
Olympus, holds the thunderbolts in his hands that he may 
crush to the earth offending mortals. The very trees have 
their tormenting satyrs. Ask the North American Indian 
the meaning of nature. If he thinks about it at all, he 
thinks only with a great dread. 

Beginning with the first chapter of Genesis, the Bible 
gives a different interpretation. God has made the world, 
and has given it to us for our dwelling-place. The One 
who made and rules the world is the one who loves, and 
He who rules the world has made us his children that we 
may rule the world. Looking upon the world thus made 
by him for us, interpreting him to us, working for us be- 
cause it works for him, we hear from nature a song which 
before we could not hear. Nature! What is nature but 
God doing our drudgery for us? What is nature but God 
turning the grindstone that we may sharpen our tools, re- 
volving the water-wheel that we may have our grist ground! 
In nature is God working for man. Nature feeds us, 
clothes us; nature helps to house us, ministers to all om 
material wants, and the song of gladness that goes up from 
homes where civilization has entered is a song of praise to 
the Creator, uttered, alas! too often by men who do not 
know the song they are singing, nor understand the One 
before whose throne they stand. Every pulsating engine, 

1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 15,1891. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 

2 These Scriptures were the following :—The Heavenly Songs: 1. The Song of 
Creation, Rev., ch. iv.; The Song of Redemption, ch. v., 9-14; The Seng of 


Service and Sacrifice, ch. vii., 47 5 The Unknown Song, <6 xiv., 1-5; The 
Millennium Song, ch. xv., 2-4; The Victor’s Wedding Song, ch. xix., 5-9. 
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the whir of every spinning-wheel, the clank of every loom, 
the music of every farm-yard, the lowing of all cattle, the 
rustle of all golden grain—these, all of them, rest not day nor 
night crying: ‘* Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty, thou 
hast created all things, and by thy will they were and are 
created.” That to-day, in the fruitful fields of America, 
men are housed and fed and clothed and happy is due to 
this-—that they, dimly at least, understand that nature is the 
servant, and know how to use her. And they learn that 
lesson from the first chapter of Genesis. And as wide as 
the gulf between famine-stricken Russia to-day, or famine- 
stricken China and India in other days, and our own pros- 
perous land that knows no famine, so wide is the gulf be- 
tween the paganism that looks on nature with only awe, 
‘and the instructed heart that sees in nature the message 
of a divine and infinite and serving love. 

II. This Gospel puts a new meaning into history, and 
sO a new song into human hearts—the song of redemption. 
God is at work redeeming the world; and history is the 
upward climbing of humanity round by round and step by 
step toward the throne of God through darkness, through 
difficulties, and in spite of its own weariness and backslid- 
ing ; and the down-reaching of God to lift men up step by 
step and round by round to his presence. Theology says 
that this is a lost world. 
is a found world. The coin is lost, but the owner has found 
it. It lies no longer in the darkness. And though there 
' is cleansing yet to be done before it is ready for circula- 
tion, it is found—it is found. The sheep has strayed off 
into the wilderness, and his sides are wounded, and he is 
covered with the mire of his wandering ; but the shepherd 
has come after his sheep, and he has found his sheep, and 
he is bringing it home with rejoicing. The son has turned 
his back upon his home, having taken his fortune from his 
father and spent it on ‘himself and for himself. But the 
longing that has been awakened in the son’s heart for 
something better than harlotry and revelry in this famine- 
stricken land is a longing which God has awakened in his 
heart, and he has already turned his face Godward; and 
God has come for him, and the son is found. Hedoes not 
yet take the ring and put it upon his finger, nor the robe 
and clothe himself with it, nor sit down at his father’s 
table ; but he is a son, and is found. The world is a 
found world, a redeemed world. The belief that the world 
is lost you find woven through the religions of paganism ; 
the belief that the world is found we shall discover no- 
where outside of the Christian religion. Everywhere the 
song of the heathen temple is a wail, or at its best an 
aspiration. In no pagan temple the sun shines on this 
morning can be heard such songs of praise as you have 
heard in this meeting-house this morning; in no pagan 
temple can be heard the shout, Hallelujah! Hosanna! 
But from innumerable churches in this broad land of ours, 
and in all other lands where the gilded cross reflects God’s 
sunshine, arises to-day a choral shout of triumph, which is 
the witness of a world already rejoicing in the earnest of 
its final redemption. 

III. But there is a higher song than even that of redemp- 
tion—the song of service and of sacrifice. This is the song 
of the wife giving her life to her husband ; the song of 
the mother pouring out her life into her child, watching, 
nursing, caring, praying, weeping, suffering, and so by 
service and sacrifice lifting the child out of its infancy, 
its littleness, its sinfulness, into greatness and heroism, 
and a true manhood and womanhood. Too often is the 
wife unappreciated by the husband she serves, too often the 
mother is unrecognized by the child whom she has made; 
but still, still in the wife’s heart and the mother’s heart i is 
the joy of service and sacrifice. This is the angel’s song ; 
the worker’s song; the missionary’s song; the minister’s 
song. It is the song of Moses, and Paul, and Luther, and 
Wesley. To-day, after this congregation is dismissed, 
some three hundred of you will go into some form of 
Christian service in our Sunday-schools. You will have 


had a joy here in worshiping. You will have had a joy 
here in the sense of sin forgiven and the vision of heaven’s 
gates opened. But you will have a greater joy in the 
sense that it is granted to you to do something to open the 


The Christian Union 


It would be truer to say that it. 
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gates for others, to give the light to others, to transmit to 
others the life which has been given to yourself. 

IV. Greater than the song of service and sacrifice is the 
unknown song. “ Blessed are the pure in heart; for 
they shall see God.” Who can interpret that song 
to another? Who can disclose to another the glory | 
of that vision? Moses saw it when he went up into the 
Mount and came down with face transfigured and shining. 
Elijah saw it when in the wilderness he heard the still, 
small voice after the tempest and the earthquake and the 
fire. James and John and Peter saw it when they went up 
into the Mount of Transfiguration and beheld there the 
Son of God transfigured in glory before them. Paul saw 
it when he was lifted up into the seventh heaven and 
beheld things that could not be spoken. And this unknown 
song is still sung. A friend of mine said the other day 
with curiously artless simplicity to an acquaintance: 
‘“‘ Have you not sometimes had such an experience of the 
presence of God as has filled you with exquisite pain, so 
that you have felt that you could not live if it were deeper 
and stronger?” The glory that shone from the face of | 
Moses I have seen shining in the sick-room. The 
unknown song I have heard sung by the singer who did 
not know he was singing it, who was going down into the 
valley of the shadow of death, and who at the very moment 
that he said, I cannot understand the experience, answered 
his own perplexity by the radiant joyousness of his faith. 
Unknown song! And yet are there not some of us who 
have heard the echo of that song, who have known what 
it is to have an experience that cannot be uttered; who 
have sometimes come at least into the court and heard © 
through the open door, as John did, the song which we 
_cannot interpret to another soul ? 

V. Coming through this portico of nature, baptized 
with this redemptive grace, knowing the world to be a 
redeemed world, entering into the joy of a great service 
and a great sacrifice, passing through these successive 
courts into the unknown experience of one who knows 
God, the prophet still sees something beyond. Have you 
not sometimes asked yourself, Can I be happy if the world 
is swept down to death? Can human love rejoice so long 
as there is human sin and human anguish anywhere in 
God’s creation? We are surrounded by mystery. Not 
the mystery of death; it is easy to understand why men 
should die. Who would wish to live here forever? The 
mystery of sin! Oh, why is it that any of us are covetous ? 
or greedy? or proud : ? or vain? or self-indulgent? or pas- 
sionate? Why do we allow these evil passions to enter 
into our hearts, pollute our lives, despoil our homes? We 
know that they poison us and poison those we love. Why 
does any wife speak cruel words to the husband she loves? 
Why does any child ever forget to pay back love for love? 
any man grow careless of the mother who has watched 
him? Why ;is it that we do what we do? Why is it | 
that we are what we are? F acing that strange, inexpli- 
cable mystery,'lo! the curtain is drawn aside, and, with the 
prophet, we look upon the glory of the world to come, and 
hear the millennium sung when ALL the nations worship be- 
fore Him, and the mystery is solved, and his righteousness 
is made manifest. I have long since for myself repudi- 
ated as unbiblical and |unchristian the old, horrible night- 
mare that some of God’s children will go on sinning and 
suffering forever; that somewhere in the corner of God’s 
great universe there will be a little prison-house where 
malice and hate and cruelty and revenge and wickedness 
will be triumphant, and from which God and God’s love 
will be forever barred out. I turn to this book of Revela- 
tion, and what I see there is a congregation in which every 
knee is bowed; what I hear there is a prayer in which 
every tongue confesses ; what I listen to there is a song 
in which every creature that is in heaven and on the earth 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, joins, pro- 
claiming blessing and honor and glory and power unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb for- 
ever. Whether in that glad day any voice shall be silenced 
in an eternal death, I know not; but I do know that His 
psalm of praise shall be unbroken by any wail of despair ; 
God’s infinity of love will not be vanquished; Satan will 
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not finally triumph in any province, large or small. I will 
work even with a man who is so great a heretic that he 
thinks God’s love is only for an elect few, and only a few 
will get the benefit of it, because I will work with any 
heretic for love’s sake. But when I turn to this Bible, 
what do I see there? A congregation redeemed, sainted, 
which no man can number. Count the drops of the Ama- 
zon in its broadening, widening channel. Scoop up hand- 
ful after handful of the sand, and try to measure the atoms 
on the great seashore. Turn your eyes to the heavens, 


count the stars; take your telescope and count the nebulz. 


turned into stars; then a larger telescope, and still see 
nebulz beyond nebule and stars beyond stars uncounted. 
Yes! try to count the drops in the Amazon, try to count 
the sands on the seashore, try to count the stars in the 
heavens, but do not try to count the creatures an infinite 
God loves and will gather to himself. For this is to count 
the infinite ; God is love, and love always will be uttering 
itself in living forms and living experiences. ‘The battle 
will by and by be over, and he who comes to conquer will 
be conqueror. Blood on his garments, but not the blood 
of his enemies—the blood that flows from his own side 
and hands and feet; and conquering not by might, but by 
love and patience, by self-sacrifice and infinity of gentle- 
ness. 

VI. Then, when he comes, those who have been re- 
deemed by him, who have followed him, who have 
sought to serve him and suffer with him, who have entered 
into some knowledge of and acquaintance with him, will 
come forth as the bride to meet her husband. And we 
shall be one with God. Not one as the river is one with 
the ocean, lost in the sea into which it flows. Not one as 
the stars are one with the sun, when, having completed 
their circuit, they fling themselves into the bosom of the 
blazing orbit and feed its fire for future ages. One as the 
wife is one with her husband, who is not lost in him, but 
found in him. 
I am found in God; and all the enthusiasm of love which 
sometimes does spring up in my heart and leap out toward 
God, stirs my greatest ambition, stimulates my noblest 
nature, makes me more not less an individual, one always 
in myself because one with him. As every instrument in 
the great orchestra is at its best when all the instruments 
combine in one exquisite harmony, as soprano and alto 
and tenor and bass each does its best work while com- 
bining to make one great, indistinguishable chorus, so 
every idiosyncrasy and every nature and every tempera- 
ment will be at its highest and its best when you and [ 
join soul with soul and heart with heart and life with life 
in that great love-song—“ To him that hath loved us and 
redeemed us.” What are all the love-songs of love com- 
pared to that love-song with which we are to greet the 
victor when he returns from his conquering and takes us 
to himself to be his own ! 

Oh, how I wish I could lead you up this morning step 
by step to the gateway and help you look in and see the 
glory, listen and catch the song! And yet I would not do 
it that we might stay there only for this. He that hath 
this hope, let him purify himself even as Christ is pure. 
He that hath this hope, let him be steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
he knows that his faith is not in vain in the Lord. When 
we go forth from this morning’s meditation, God grant 
that it may be to hear the song of nature better, to sing 
the song of redemption better, to join in the great choral 
of service and sacrifice with sweeter and more consecrated 
Spirits, to have a little of the unknown song in our experi- 
ence, to be buoyed and cheered in the darkest night by 
the great hope of the final victory, and to know here and 
now what it is to be betrothed to God, to whom in the 
_ final hour of his victory we shall be eternally wedded. 


% 


A man that puts himself on the ground of moral principle, if 
the whole world be against him, is mightier than all of them. A 
man ought not to fear being in minorities, so that minorities are 
based upon principles.— Beecher. 
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Christ Crucified ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


However rationalism may interpret the story of the cross, 
however even a scoffing skepticism may repeat the taunts 
which the priests heaped upon the Sufferer, the candid 
mind must recognize the fact that no event in history has 
produced so profound an impression upon the great major- 
ity of the human race, and that this impression, instead of 
growing feebler as the event recedes into the past, grows 
both profounder and wider with the lapse of time. How- 


ever theologians mey differ with one another as to the 


religious significance of Christ’s passion and death, no 
student of history can question that it is that passion and 
death which has produced the profound impression of 
Christ’s personality upon mankind ; that he is worshiped, 
loved, and followed, not chiefly as the Teacher or the Law- 
giver, but as the Sufferer. 


However we may think, as I certainly do, that theology 
has made a grievous mistake in substituting a philosophical 
statement for a living reality, the doctrine of the atonement 
for the story of the cross, it has certainly made a wise selec- 
tion in making, as orthodox theology has done, the doctrine _ 
of the atonement central in its system. However we may 
think, as I certainly do, that ecclesiasticism has made an 
equally grievous mistake—perhaps hardly more grievous— 
in substituting the unbloody sacrifice of the Mass for the 
historical sacrifice of the Saviour, it has certainly made a 
wise selection in making the Passion the heart of its gor- 
geous ritual. 


If the object of the adoration of the ages had been the 
Teacher, the symbol of Christianity would have been an 
open book or an unsealed roll; had it been the King, that 
symbol would have been the palm branch, recalling his tri- 
umphant entrance into Jerusalem; the symbol of Chris- 
tianity is the cross, because the object. of the Christian’s 
worship is the Sufferer. 


And yet there is certainly little or nothing in the story 
of the Cross uninterpreted to appeal to the reverence or 
even to the sympathies of mankind. Thousands of inno- 
cent men have died a painful and lingering death, and 
humanity knows not even their name. History knows 
Jesus of Nazareth as The Crucified ; and yet he was but 
one of hundreds who suffered the same torturing death 
under Roman rule, many of them victims of injustice 
scarcely less gross and wrath scarcely less savage. What 
is it that has lifted into the heavens the cross, aforetime a 
symbol of ignominy no less than of mortal pain, and made ~ 
a standard, about which the hottest battle has been 
given, the sign in which the most glorious victories have 
been wrought? If theology has made a grievous mistake 
in substituting a doctrine for a living reality, a philosophy 
of atonement for a story of the Cross, let us at least 
recognize that it has fallen into this mistake naturally, in 
the endeavor to put into a form in which the intellect 
might see it that truth which faith only can perceive, and 
the perception of which is necessary to convert the Cross 
into a standard and the scene of apparent ignominy into 
one of divine glory. 


For the glory is not in the Cross, nor in the Crucifixion, 
but in the Crucified One. The power of the story lies in 
the power of a Divine Personality to redeem any place 
and transform any scene. The doctrine of the Atonement 
has no significance, and indeed no possibility, except as 
apart of the larger doctrine of the Incarnation. The 
history which leaves the Crucifixion in, and takes out the 
Miraculous Conception and the Resurrection, thrusts the 
death and passion back into a mere prosaic execution of 
an innocent man, or at best a mere persecution of a 
sainted martyr. The story of the Cross derives all its 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 6, 1891.—John xix.,17-30. 
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significance from the contrast between him who hung upon 
it and the indignity heaped upon him. 

The New Testament writers’ descriptions of the cru- 
cifixion are simple; they bring before the mind the char- 
acter and mission of the Crucified. ‘ Ye denied the Holy 
One and Just,” says Peter, “‘ and desired a murderer to be 
granted unto you, and killed the Prince of Life, whom 
God hath raised from the dead.” Paul even more signifi- 
cantly indicates that which faith has perceived, which 
when perceived transforms the story of the Cross from 
one of ignominy to one of glory: ‘“ Who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of man; 
and, being formed in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.” 

Go out this evening, look up into the stellar glory of an 
autumn sky, see its myriad worlds, endeavor to imagine 
the vastness of Him who has scattered all these diamonds 
on this shore of blue, the wisdom of Him who has 
appointed the trackless paths on this ocean of blue for 
this illuminated fleet under whose sailing orders they 
never conflict, never become entangled; recall the Scrip- 
ture declaration that by Jesus Christ were all things 
created that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers—all things were created by him 
and for him, and he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist ; endeavor to realize that He, the Creator, 
Upholder, Ruler of all the worlds, was cradled in a man- 


ger, lived as a man among men, suffered in Gethsemane,, 


was thorn-crowned and spit upon and derided, and was 
finally cucified ; put these two aspects of his life together, 
and stand before them and take them fully in—and either 
your intellect will revolt against the doctrine, and you will 
cry out, It cannot be, the Greek in you will rise up against 
it and condemn it as “foolishness,” or all the spirit of 
love and reverence in you will bow down and worship 
before the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God, 
whose judgments are unsearchable and his ways past 
finding out. 

Or unroll the scroll of human history, read the story of 
the evolution of the race, see how through stumbling and 
darkness and many wanderings and many retrogressions it 
has been steadily led upward and onward to higher and 
yet higher levels ; see how nations have been built up and 
torn down, and civilizations constructed, and, when they 
had fulfilled their purposes, suffered to fall into decay ; 
and read those other Scripture testimonies which represent 
the Son as taking this nation for his inheritance, and dash- 
ing the other rebellious and resisting nation in pieces as a 
potter’s vessel, as guiding the willing and destroying the 
obstinate and recalcitrant; and then imagine him, the 
Lord of all, the King of kings and Lord of lords, entering 
life through a stable and going out of it through a cross 
and a tomb—and either you will refuse the belief which 
thus exalts the God of history by such a humiliation, or 
you will be lost in wonder, love, and praise at the marvel- 
ousness of his condescending love. 

In studying, then, the simple story of the Cross, do not. 
try to make it effective on your heart by imagining the 
cruel and prolonged sufferings of the Crucified. Study 
Him who hung upon the Cross, and seek to comprehend 
the paradox of human history which Watts has stated with 
an audacity of faith: | 


When God the mighty Maker died 
For man the creature’s sin. 


For this, and this alone, it is that makes the story of the 
Cross more potent than the story of any other martyrdom. 


“Christ cannot be followed unless a man gives the benefit of 
his gifts and attainments to the whole community.” 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
He Died that We might Live 


For the week beginning December 6, 1891. 
(2 Cor. v., 14, 15; 1 John iii., 16; 1 Pet. ii., 21-24.) 

Mrs. Guinness, in “ Regions Beyond,” tells of a native 
convert, Mandombi by name, who had come to London 
of his own free will, selling all he possessed to pay 
the expense of the journey, in the hope that, through 
his death and post-mortem examination, some remedy 
might be discovered for a disease that has laid hold 
upon so many of his countrymen. We count such an 
one worthy the highest honor, and justly. But even 
such sacrifices are insignificant compared with the lay- 
ing down of the life of the Son of God. He “emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men, . . . becoming obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross.” We cannot comprehend all 
that is included in this, but thoughtful, prayerful study of 
the Saviour’s life upon earth, of his prayer to be reinstated 
in the glory which he had with the Father before the 
world was, of his cry upon the cross, ‘* My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?” reveals much. | 

He came that we might have life, life in its deepest, 
truest sense, and that we might have it in no stinted 
measure, but “abundantly.” Yet because there is that 
within us which holds the hands that would fain reach out 
and take it, we also must be crucified with Christ, we 
must die unto sins that we may live unto righteousness. 
Only as self is thus crucified: can we fulfill God’s purpose 
in salvation. 

He died that we might live unto him. What is it to 
live unto him? It is to put out of our hearts all that is 
opposed to him—all selfishness, all willfulness, all unholli- 
ness ; it is to “ bring every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ.” It is to do all for him and through 
him, because he is our Master and has a right to our 
service ; through him, for only by his grace can we accom- 
plish anything for him. We can live unto him only as we 
are moved by love, a love that responds to his love for us. 
We can live unto him only as he lives in us, only as we 
can say, “I live, and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me ;” *“* To me to live is Christ.” 

What does it mean to you and to me to live unto Christ 
in our homes, in our Christian Endeavor Society, in our 
church, in our land, in the world? The lives we in any 
way touch answer the question better than any words of 
ours. But what ought it to mean? Though we each can 
say, ‘“‘ Christ loved me, and gave himself for me,” we have 
too narrow a thought of salvation if we think of it as 
accomplished, even for ourselves, when we have accepted 
Christ as our Saviour. We are saved that we may be used 
in saving others, and by this way, the way of the cross, we 
shall attain unto Christlikeness. We read of an artist who 
was commanded by his king to make a set of china for the 
royal table. After making and destroying several sets, he 
at length designed one that he thought was beautiful 
enough for the king; but when he looked at it in the 
furnace, it came so far short of what he wanted it to be 
that, in despair, he flung himself into the fire. They tell 
us that when this set was taken out it was so wondrously 
beautiful that it was dedicated to the gods. “Hereby 
know we love, because he laid down his life for us, and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” We truly live 
unto Christ when we thus lose our lives for others, that 
they may “adorn the royal table in the palace of the king.” 

References: Lev. xvii., 11 ; Matt. xxvi., 27, 28; Luke 
XXiV., 21, 25, 26; John i., 29—x., 17, 18—xil., 27—XV., 
13—xix., 30; Rom. vi., 8, 11, 23—xiv., 7-9; 1 Cor. xv., 
3, 19, 25, 26; Gal. i., 3, 4—ii., 20—iii., 13, 14—Vvi., 14; 
84, 21, 22; & Thess. v., 9, 10; 2 
Tim. 1., 9, 10; Heb. ii., 9, 10, 14, 15—xii., 1, 2; 1 Pet. 1, 
18, 19; 1 John iv., g9-11—v., 11, 12; Rev. vii., 13-15. 

Daily Readings: (1) Isa. liii., 1-12; (2) John iii., 14- 
17; (3) Heb. ix., 11-28; (4) Eph. ii., 1-22; (5) John vi., 
7,48; (6) Rev. v., 1-14; (7) 2 Cor. v., 14, 15; 1 John 


j 
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11l., 16; I Pet. ll., 21-24. i 
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Religious News 


Since the publication, on October 24, in 
The Christian Union of the criticisms by 
Presbyteries on tine report of the Pres- 
byterian Revision Commtttee, thirty-one 


Progress in 
Presbyterian 
Revision 


additional returns have been received. This brings the list of 


Presbyteries whose action has been reported to ninety-four— 
less than one-half of the entire number, 216. Possibly others 
have taken action, but the results are not known. The thirty- 

one additional names include the chief Presbyteries in the 
_ Church. They are New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia North, 
Chicago, Syracuse, Baltimore, Troy, St. Paul, Binghamton, 
Carlisle, Cuyahoga (including Auburn Theological Seminary), 
Newark, and others from all sections of the country. The 
change of sentiment in the Church on the revision of the Con- 
fession noted in the previous classification of returns is seen 
- also in these now in hand. Sixty-three returns were then 
examined and compared with the action of the same bodies one 
year before upon the overtures asking for revision. The com- 
parison showed that within the year a more liberal sentiment 
concerning revision had obtained, and that the committee work 
was not satisfactory because it did not give the Church enough re- 
vision. The points upon which more liberal treatment was desired 
were the doctrines of Preterition and Effectual Calling. The 
demands of the additional Presbyteries are even more liberal. Five 
of the thirty-one withhold approval, increasing the negative 
vote to twelve. Six approve without important comment, and 
twenty approve the report with certain amendments of a 
doctrinal character. The doctrines aimed at in these amend- 
ments are preterition and the state of dying infants and heathen. 
Seven of the thirty-one voted against revision in 1889. Six of 
the seven former negative votes now vote for the report, and 
five make demands upon the Committee for more revision. The 
short-creed party has been increased. Ten of the thirty-one, 
some of them approving the report, some disapproving, suggest, 
as a much better way of reaching the end desired by the 
revisionists, the adoption of a new, brief, irenic, Scriptural, non- 
speculative creed suitable for a consensus creed or as a basis 
for ordination vows. One Presbytery overtures General Assembly 
to inaugurate a movement for church unity on a doctrinal basis. 
Following is a summary of the returns now in: 


Approved without comment........ 27 Presbyteries. 
Approved with slight 
Requesting more revision 44 

In _ The New York Presbytery took up again on 
New York Monday of last week the subject of revision. 


Considerable time was taken up in discussing 
an objection by Professor Briggs to the Committee’s recom- 
mending that the Presbytery ‘“ recognize with gratitude the high 
value of the work already done by the General Assembly’s Com- 
_ mittee on Revision.” Dr. Briggs wished to insert a qualifying 
clause after the word “ revision,” such as “ without approving it 
in every particular,” but his amendment was defeated. In 
Chapter X. the following addition was made to the report of the 
Committee: “Infants dying in infancy and other persons 
incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the Word 
are regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who 
_ worketh when and where and how he pleaseth.” Section 4 of 
Chapter X. was revised to read as follows : ‘« Those persons who 
are called by the ministry of the Word, and never truly come to 
Christ, cannot be saved; neither is there salvation in any other 
way than by Christ through the Spirit.” In the debate that 
took place on these points, perhaps the most eloquent argument 
was that of Dr. Henry M. Field, who said, among other things : 


In studying the Gospels, I do not find any carefully drawn out plan of salva- 
tion or scheme of redemption, but I do find everywhere the same Divine Pres- 
ence, and for me pretty much the whole of religion seems to be embodied in 
being a humble and lowly disciple of Christ, drinking in his Spirit and follow- 
ing his example. In the duties of life I am much more concerned to keep close 
by his side than to calculate the probabilities whether I am one of the elect. If 
he is mine and I am his, he will not leave me in life or death; living or dying I 
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shall be the Lord’s. To apply all this to the matterin hand, the revision of our 
Confession of Faith, my object is not to weaken any man’s faith, but to strengthen 
it; and to this end, to put aside as far as possible metaphysical distinctions, and 
restore the simplicity that is in Christ Jesus. 

An appeal has been taken by the Prosecut- 
ing Committee of the New York Presbytery 
from the recent decision of that body as 
to the trial of Professor Briggs. The appeal is directly to the 
General Assembly rather than to the Synod—thus obviating a 
great deal of delay, it is probable, in reaching a final decision. 
Six grounds of appeal are recited, and under each head several 
specifications of error are made. Many of these specifications 
are purely formal or relate to minute points of ecclesiastical law. 
Among the more important and vital allegations of error are 
the following: The admission and consideration by the Pres- 
bytery of a paper by Dr. Briggs which purported to be objec- 
tions to the sufficiency of the charges and specifications in form 
or legal effect, but which “ was in fact and is, as denominated by 
Dr. Briggs, a ‘ response to the charges and specifications.’” It 
is also urged that argument on the merits of the case was ad- 
mitted before the Prosecuting Committee was heard; that Dr. 
Briggs, not being sworn as a witness, could not, therefore, be 
cross-examined by the Prosecuting Committee, nor by any mem- 
ber of the Court; and that the declarations made by Dr. Briggs 
touching his loyalty to the Holy Scriptures and the Westmin- 
ster standards, and his disclaimers of interpretations put on 
some of his words, were in no sense a retraction of the words 
contained in the inaugural. 


The Congregational churches of New York 


The Appeal in the 
Briggs Case 


Manhattan 
Congregational City and Brooklyn exist in two Conferences. 
Conference The division arose some years ago in the 


withdrawal of Drs. Storrs, Taylor, and Bud- 
ington, with some others, from the New York and Brooklyn 
Association. While the most conservative churches are in the 
Manhattan Conference, and the most progressive are in the New 
York and Brooklyn Association, there is no radical ecclesiastical 
or theological distinction between the two bodies. Overtures 
for a union were made last fall by the New York and Brooklyn 
Association, and a committee was subsequently appointed by 
the Manhattan Conference to consider and report on the matter. 
At the meeting last week of the Manhattan Conference this 
committee reported adversely to the union, without assigning 
any reasons therefor. Dr. Meredith took strong ground against 
the report. An unsuccessful attempt was made by the chair~ 
man to prevent him from debating the report, and the final 
result was the withdrawal of the committee enlarged by the 
admission of five laymen. The new committee is to report at 
the May Conference, when it is expected that the subject will 
be fully debated. The evening was pleasantly employed by the 
Conference in joining in the congratulations to Dr. Storrs on 
the just completed forty-five years of his pastorate. Addresses. 
were made by the Rev. Drs. McLeod, Behrends, Plumb, and 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. The last named delivered a hearty and 
eloquent eulogy on behalf of the city of Brooklyn and the neigh- 
bors of Dr. Storrs of different denominations, and gave an inter- 
esting summary of the history of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
which was an offshoot from the First Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. Pentecost is continuing his evangelistic 
work in India, and a letter to us from him 
states that he expects to be this month in 
Lahor, the capital of the Punjab, going 
thence to Burmah, and closing his winter’s campaign with six 
weeks at Calcutta. Dr. Pentecost adds: “ Will you ask your 
readers to pray for crowning blessing during the next five 
months of cold weather, in which it is possible to conduct mis- 
sions on the plains and in the south country? A recent visit to 
Ahmednagar made my heart glad. Mr. Hume is doing most.noble 
work there, is ably supported, but sadly needs more helpers to 
overtake the ripening harvest and make good that already gath- 
ered.” The success of Dr. Pentecost’s mission in reaching the 
more highly educated natives is shown by a report we have 
seen of his meetings at Poonah, where for two weeks an old 
and very large theater was crowded to the doors with educated, 
English-speaking natives. 


The Pentecost 
Mission 
to India 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 


II.—Two Model Parish Houses 
By George J. Manson 


practical spirit of modern Christianity is 
well illustrated in two model Parish Houses, 
built during the past summer, one located in 
New York and the other in Brooklyn. The 


its kind in the world, and is connected with St. 
Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Greer is the rector. The home is lo- 
cated on Forty-second street, between Second and Third Ave- 
nues. Two of Dr. Greer’s generous parishioners came for- 
ward and volunteered to erect the kind of building he had long 
needed for mission work on the east side of the city. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt gave the lot, and his mother, Mrs. William H. 
Vanderbilt, erected and furnished the building, the cost of 
which, together with the site, was about $400,000. The archi- 
tects were instructed to have nothing ecclesiastical about the 
architecture, the idea of the founders being that it should be 
devoted to humanitarian as well as religious objects. 

The work that is carried on within the walls of this edifice is 
certainly remarkable, both in extent and the good results aimed 
at. In the basement there is a handsome luncheon-room 
where men and women can get a good meal at a small cost; it 
is conducted on the plan of the English coffee-houses. There 
are also in the basement two large bath-rooms for both men 
and women, furnished with the most approved appliances; a 
lavatory will soon be provided where poor women can do their 
washing. The mission-room, where meetings are held nightly, 
will accommodate 900 persons, and has a $7,000 organ. The 
services are always conducted by a layman, and there is an 
entire absence of ecclesiasticism. A penny provident fund has 
been established for the encouragement of thrift. On one 
story there is a complete kindergarten, conducted according to 
the most advanced methods. 

A handsome Sunday-school] room on the second story accom- 
modates six hundred pupils. In the adjoining apartment is an 
infant class of two hundred. During week-day nights in these 
rooms (which can be thrown together so as to make a large 
hall) the “three R’s” are taught to pupils unable to attend 
school during the day. A civil government class is also to be 
started, where boys will be taught fundamental facts about the 
Government of the United States. On the third story there is 
a cooking school, an industrial school, a school for millinery, 
dressmaking, and housework, rooms for mothers’ meeetings, the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, the King’s Daughters, and apartments 
for the matron. The fourth story is for men, and has an 
entrance and elevator of itsown. Itcontainsa gymnasium, equal 
in its equipment to that of either the Manhattan or the New York 
Athletic Club, and presided over by a competent instructor. 
There is also a well-furnished club-room, a billiard-room, while 
facilities are provided for such harmless games as checkers, 
dominoes, chess, etc. Refreshments and temperance drinks are 
here served at cost price. 

Monthly entertainments are given, to which members invite 
their wives. On the mezzanine stories boys are taught type- 
setting, wood-carving, typewriting, and stenography. There is 
also a running track, a drill-room for Knights of Temperance, 
calisthenic apparatus, a general reading-room, and rooms for 
a boys’ club. A generous supply of books, papers, and maga- 
zines interesting to boys is provided, and during the winter 
months lectures will be given on experimental chemistry, indus- 
trial art, natural history, etc. In the summer season there will 
be a garden on the spacious roof. Those who are fond of 
flowers will have®certain plants of which they will have the special 
care. Many a dweller of the noisome tenement will here have 
an opportunity to cultivate her love of nature. 

Primarily, of course, the Rev. Dr. Greer is at the head of this 
excellent institution. His parochial duties, however, are so ar- 
duous that he is not able to give it his personal supervision, and 
the work is under the special charge of the Rev.-G. A. Carsten- 
sen, a Dane by birth, and formerly General Missioner of the 
Episcopal Parochial Missions Society. 

The Parish House connected with the Church of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn (the Rev. Charles R. Baker, rector), cost, without the 
land, $52,000. This, like the other Parish House, is for the 
benefit of outsiders whom the church would like to reach. Ten 
or fifteen years ago the attendance at this church was made up 
of regular pewholders. Now, through the various instrumen- 


talities connected with the Parish House, there are as many 


first is one of the most complete institutions of 


non-pewholding persons as there are pewholders on the roll of 
the church. The evening attendance is often composed entirely 
of persons who do not own pews. To use Dr. Baker’s own 
words: “ Church life in the Episcopal Church has changed al- 
together of late years. Formerly our time was taken up with 
theological discussions. Now that is all changed. We are at- 
tending more to the great practical works that we have before 
us todo. We are reaching out toward the unchurched masses, 
young people and poor people, and we aim to reach them in 
newer and better ways. We do not remit in any degree the old 
instrumentalities, but we do reach the people through methods 
better suited to the present age.” 

Connected with this church there is a temperance society, a 
gymnasium, an industrial school of three hundred little girls 
who are taught everything that relates to the domestic affairs of 
a poor man—the mending of clothing, how to seta table neatly, 
how to make a bed, and the first principles of cooking; an 
order of Knights Templars, with a secret rite and a regu- 
lar drill; another society has a preparatory rite for the one just 
referred to. The Knights Templars are pledged to three things 
—purity, reverence, and temperance. -There are about one 
hundred and fifty men and boys in this organization. During 
their drill they wear a regular uniform, furnished by the parish. 
They are drilled by an experienced officer according to the latest 
tactics of West Point, and use the West Point rifle and swords 
of the most approved pattern. Their armory in the Parish 
House is 100x35 feet. The Sunday-school room is a bright, 
cheerful room. Each class is limited to eight scholars. There 
are no cushioned benches, and there are no carpets on any of 
the brightly polished floors of the building. Each Sunday- 
school scholar is provided with a chair, and the class sits around 
a small, square table, upon which are placed the Bibles and ~ 
hymn-books. A platform at the end of the room, from which 
the superintendent speaks, is designed, on certain occasions, to 
be used as a stage for the presentation by members of the 
school of simple dramatic efforts. No scenery of any kind will 
be used, but there is a curtain and footlights, the latter placed 
below the level of the stage, and concealed, when not 
in use, by a board cover. There is also an arrangement for 
using the stereopticon. The primary class occupies a gallery at 
the opposite end of the room, and is taught by a salaried teacher 
after the symbolic method lately introduced into some of the 
public schools. Little children, it is said, learn very quickly by 
this means, and prefer it to the picture method. 3 

There is a general reading-room, a parish library from which 
members can obtain books any day during the week, and there is 
an exceedingly valuable library of books printed in raised letters 
for the use of the blind. A branch of St. Andrew’s Brother- | 
hood, one of the most important societies in the Episcopal 
Church, and purely spiritual in character, is an important feature 


in the life of this church. The chapel is kept open all day for 


private devotion, and the weekly litany services are much more 
largely attended than they were a few years ago. The members 
of the surpliced choir are paid, and all the music of the church, 
both for Sunday and week-day services, is in charge of a com- 
petent salaried choir-master. 

As a result of all this enterprise, Dr. Baker says that a class 
of people are brought into the church that twenty years ago were 
beyond the reach of the ordinary church methods: young men 
in boarding-houses, clerks in stores, sewing-girls, shop-girls, etc. 
If the societies referred to do not create a religious influence, 
their discipline at least binds the members to courtesy to 
women, absence of profanity, and good behavior generally. 

—The Rev. Cleland K. Nelson, of South Bethlehem, Pa., has 
been elected Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Georgia. 

—The installation services of the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield 
as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of this city will take 
place on Thursday evening, December 10. The Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Duffield, of Princeton, will deliver the charge to the pastor; the ~ 
Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke will deliver the charge to the congre- 
gation; the Rev. Dr. George Alexander will preach the sermon ; 
and the Rev. Dr. John Hall and the Rev. William M. Paxton, 


of Princeton, will assist the Moderator in the devotional exer- 
cises. 
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National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
From our own Correspondent 


The great gathering at Tremont Temple, Boston, N ovember 
13-18, has proved, if nothing more, the ability of women to 


manage great masses of people, and conduct to its successful 


issue a great convention of eighteen sessions without a hitch in 
the arrangements or a jar in the deliberations. Four hundred 
and fifty delegates were present, representing fifty-four State 
Unions, with a general membership of over one hundred and 
fifty thousand, besides the general officers of the association, 
organizers, and superintendents of the forty departments of work. 
The delegates to the World’s W. C. T. U., which held its first 
annual convention at’ Faneuil Hall on the 11th and 12th, con- 
tinued to sit with those of the National, the presence of ‘Lady 
Henry Somerset, President of the British Union, adding greatly 
to the interest of the occasion. There were delegates from India, 
Turkey, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, France, England, 
Scotland, and Canada, and the clear voices, distinct articulation, 
and perfect self-possession of these speakers showed that it is 
not only Americans who have come to the front in these days of 
woman’s enfranchisement. Strangely enough, these foreign 
delegates were even more pronounced in their utterances in favor 
of universal suffrage and the abolition of sex in the pulpit or 
politics than the most radical of our own. They were great favor- 
ites with the audiences, both in the Temple and at Park Street 
and Bromfield Street churches, where overflow meetings were 
constantly held, and Lady Somerset, Miss Florence Balgarine 
from Scotland, Mrs. Fayah Bakarad from Syria, and Mrs. Tel 
Sono from Japan were in constant requisition. The audiences 
were immense, and at. times, especially on Sunday afternoon, it 
became necessary to close the doors an hour before the com- 
mencement of the session to keep out the vast “mob” that was 
wildly struggling to get into the already overcrowded Temple. 
On Monday night a banquet was given in Music Hall, beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, flags, and lanterns, at which 1,150 
persons were seated, while the galleries were crowded with as 
many more spectators. Mrs. Livermore acted as toastmaster, 
many wise and witty responses being given by Joseph Cook, 
Edward Everett Hale, Rev. Drs. Gordon and Miner, Sir Leonard 
Tilley, Governor of New Brunswick, ex-Governor Long, and five 
or six of the leading women speakers. 

A leading feature of all the meetings was the introduction of 
distinguished men and women or of those specially interested 
in the work. Among these the venerable Neal Dow and the 
last remaining brother of the Hutchinson Family were con- 
spicuous. The presentation of Father Cleary, head of the Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union, and Father Sculley, of Cambridge, 
illustrated the catholic spirit of the Convention. 

Another leading feature of the meeting was the presence of 
Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, who has just returned from her eight 
years’ trip around the world. During this period she has 
visited every civilized and half-civilized country (except South 
America, where she expects to go at once), organizing one or 
more unions in every place she visited, being everywhere received 
with kindness and treated with uniform courtesy. The forma- 
tion of the World’s W. C. T. U. is one result of the indefatigable 
labors of this lady. 

The “ Y’s,” as the young ladies’ unions are called, had one 
evening all to themselves. There were nearly two hundred of 
them present. The girls did all their own speaking, and did it 
remarkably well. The topics were “ Proper Dressing,” “ Kinder- 
gartens,” “* Y’s’ of the South,” “ Girls of Massachusetts and 
French Girls ” (this address being delivered by one of them- 
selves). 

The work proper of the Convention could hardly be said to 
consist of deliberations at all. So great was the unanimity that 
no place was left for discussion, or, if there was any, it was held 


in the private meetings of the Executive Committee, whose - 


decisions the delegates simply voted to adopt. The days of 
controversy and differences of opinion in the W. C. T. U. have 
gone by. The annual election resulted in the all but unanimous 
re-election of the general officers, Miss Willard (a portrait of 
whom is on another page) taking the presidential chair for the 
twelfth time. 

The routine business consisted mainly of brief sketches of the 
progress of the work during the year,given by the presidents of each 
State union, with reports from the organizers of new unions, the 
standing committees, and the superintendents of departments of 
work, From all these sources it appears that great advances have 
been made during the past year in the numerical force of the 
organization, the widening of its territory, and the extent and mul- 
tiplication of its lines of work. They covered all the ground of 
modern philanthropy, and were grouped under the heads of 
organization, prevention, education, evangelism, social and legal 
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departments. The able and exhaustive address of the President, 
delivered at the opening of the Convention, touched upon all 
these groups of topics, and the reports of these forty “ superin- 
tendents ” gave a showing of a vast aggregate of work accom- 
plished all along these many lines. They and the “resolu- 
tions ” adopted by the body declare with no ambiguity the pres- 
ent status and platform of the National W. C. T. U. Briefly 
stated, they affirm “ total abstinence for the individual and legat 
prohibition for the State as fundamental principles ;” declare 
‘ unalterable opposition to all parties that in any way protect the 
liquor system,” and agree to “ lend our influence to that political 
party which embodies in its platform the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic.” Further, they demand the complete enfranchise- 
ment of woman, and “ believe the ballot in her hand necessary 
in securing prohibition.” They characterize all license laws as 
“inherently unconstitutional,” and “condemn the action of the 
State Department in issuing a circular letter to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the beer trade, with a view of extending the 
business.” Other resolutions were adopted concerning educa- - 
tion, social purity, homes for destitute children, Sabbath observ- 


- ance, demoralizing pictures and immodest dress, and memorials 


ordered to be sent to Congress concerning the abolition of the 
slave trade and the exclusion of intoxicating liquors in Africa. 
Also, that “all difficulties within our borders or with other 
nations be settled by arbitration.” Petitions were ordered to be 
sent asking for official recognition of the Sabbath, uniform mar- 
riage laws, the retention of the Bible in public schools, and 
antagonism of the saloon. A similar petition was sent request- 
ing that further warlike demonstrations toward Chili be sus- 


pended. M. E. W- 


Church Gleanings 


—A report of the Church Congress which has been in session 
in Washington will be found on page 1052. 

—A series of Sunday morning lectures is being given in this 
city at the Temple Emanuel by Rabbi Gottheil, to which the 
general public are admitted. Last Sunday the topic was 
‘¢ Jewish Trials for Heresy.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Mackennal has declined his election as Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Union of Great Britain on account 
of his engagements with his church at Bowdoin, which he thinks 
would not give him the time and opportunity necessary for the 
duties of the important office to which he was chosen. 

—The Northern New Jersey Conference of Congregational 
Churches held its November meeting at Passaic, where a young 
church has gathered a large congregation under the ministry of 
the Rev. H. J. Widdemer. Dr. A. H. Bradford spoke upon the 
London Council and the outlookin England. Dr.J.M. Whiton 
read a paper on “ The Ethics of Gambling.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Gilbert Hamilton has become pastor of the church in Bingham, Me. 

—D. L. Ogden, who had been pastor of the church in Tolland, Conn., died in 
New Haven, on November 14, at the age of fifty. 

—J. L. Pratt died in Strong, Me., on November 15, at the age of fifty-eight. 

—A. M. Brodie, of Cincinnati, O., accepts a call to Manistee, Mich. 

—Samuel E. Evans, formerly a Congregational minister, died in the Soldiers’ 
Home, Chelsea, Mass., on November 16, at the age of fifty. 

—A. W. Hitchcock has received a call to Newburyport, Mass. 

—C. M. Thomas, of Brownton, Minn., has resigned. 

—J. E. Wildey accepts a call to become associate pastor of the church in 
Newport, N. H. 

—F. T. Lee accepts a call to Muscatine, Ia. 

—Walter S. Ufford accepts his call to Trinity Church, Tremont, New York 
PRESBYTERIAN 

—C. K. Imbrie, pastor emeritus of the First Church of Jersey City, N. J., died 
on November 20, at the age of seventy-seven. 

—M. L. Johnson has become pastor of the church i in Trenton, Ill. 

—H.G. Mendenhall, of the Greene Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
received a call from Abingdon, Pa. 

—W. H. Taylor, Secretary of the National Sabbath Union, died in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on November 14, at the age of seventy. 

—T. W. Bowen was installed as pastor of the church in Croswell, Mich., on 
October 20. 

—F. E. Bancroft has been installed as pastor of the First and Second Churches 
of Sparta, N. Y. 

—H. L. Hodge, of Hartford, Conn., has received a call to Oxford, Pa. 

—John Ramsay has become pastor of the church in Quincy, Mass. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Zachary Eddy, formerly pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and later pastor of Congregational churches in Chelsea, Mass., and 
Detroit, Mich., died at Detroit on November 16. 

—H. R. Dakin, for many years pastor of the Baptist church at Himrods, 
N. Y., died recently, at the age of seventy. 

—C. C. Lasby,-of the Sumner Avenue Methodist Church of Brooklyn, has 
resigned on account of ill health. 
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Books and Authors 


Books on Art! 


Art, from its rudest to its highest forms, is symbolic. 
But that is a vague generalization. Art seeks to make 
enduring the life of a moment. To catch an evanescent 
emotion as it plays upon the features, a mysterious expres- 
sion which transfigures the countenance, is the desire of 
primitive man as well as of his civilized brother. So in 
early stages of folk-culture masks are an important ele- 
ment. They become symbolical of moods and myths. 
They represent the permanence of some idea or feeling. 
The old idea of mask has passed into theology and into 
common life in the word person, from Latin Jersona, a 
false-face through which the voice sounded (Jersonare). 
Miss Emerson has carefully studied the development of 
the idea of person in primitive culture, as it is symbolized 
by masks, with the rise of the ethical and finally of the 
spiritual ideas of human religion. Masks of worship, 
where the worshiper by masking identifies himself with the 
worshiped ; masks to compel rain and cure disease, where 
the masked man is thereby supposed to be endued with 
the power and authority of the deity whose face covers his 
own; masks in religious mysteries which for the time 
covered over the sinful neophyte, imputing to him the 
righteousness of the god whose face concealed his; masks 
of the dead, preserving to perpetuity the features of the 
corpse; masks in Egypt and in Mexico, among the North 
American Indians and the Chinese; masks in Greek trag- 
edies and in Gothic sculpture; masks in the horse- 
laugh mummeries of the hind and in the terrible tri- 
bunal of the Holy Vehm;; in fact, it is difficult to think of 
any region of story or of history where masks are not 
worn. Miss Emerson points out that, the face of the 
savage not being mobile and expressive, he is driven to 
the invention of masks. From these he proceeds, in the 
way of symbolic decoration, to introduce color into his 


art; from colored masks he develops the concept of 


statuary. Therefore, while we are studying the change of 
religious ideas we are tracing the evolution of the art 
idea. 

For example, Miss Edwards tells us how she saw among 
the mural pictures of an early dynasty of Egypt the figure 
of the Divine Potter shaping the mundane egg. The same 
idea may be traced in the Greek dramatists and the 
‘* Rubaiyat ” of Omar Khayyam. Would any one decline to 
accept what light this world-old idea might throw upon St. 
Paul’s use of the allusion to the Divine Potter? This we 
give to show the bearing of art and archxology upon the 
study of theology. Another and an interesting evidence 
of the alteration of a theological concept we give from 
Miss Emerson’s pages: ‘“ The alliance of God and man is 
a conception which is in natural following to the earlier 
aspirations, and was prompted bya similar emulation. The 
search for dominancy in the realms of the unknown, grow- 
ing by success in picturing a resemblant figure, rises to 
vaulting ambitions.” ‘“ Masked with a lion’s skin or 
death’s head, in sculptured gourd or shell, he hears the 
voice of the sun and sky; he approaches the arcana of the 
Beyond and listens to the whispers of the Unseen.” “ One 
period of ancient art burdened itself with accessories.” 
‘* Another of prehistoric art was more simple and ingenu- 
ous, and sought the clear image. Ata later period the 
awakened sense of characterization plunged into multitu- 
dinous expression.” ‘A dawning fervor for the True 
and Beautiful appears in the classic art of Egypt. The 
masks are copies of nature.” ‘“ The figure of Osiris is 

1 Masks, Heads, and Faces, with Some Considerations respecting the 
Ar 9 9 of Art. By Ellen Russell Emerson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

T le Maes and Principles of Symbolism in Christian Art. By F, Edward 
Hulme, F.L.S., F.5.A. acmillan & Co., New York. $1.25. 


& 
Fine Arts. by G. Baldwin Brown, Professor of Fine Art inthe University 
. —— Jniversity Extension Manuals. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


ork. $1. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful: Being Outlines of the History of AEsthetics. 
By William Knight, Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1. 

Hints to Amateurs. A Handbook on Art. By Louise Jopling. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 
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solitary, as befits the image of the great deity.” ‘“ How- 


ever, the Egyptian god is an inadequate portrayal of divine 


grace; itis a dead god of the dead.” “ Even straight 

lines—the trigram of Fohi, sign of the masculine and femi- 

nine ‘ Being ’—are better than human vacuity chiseled in 

perpetual stone. Or, indeed, the Protean esse in varied 

image, in form of one god or another, is the symbol more 

subtile of comprehension than a fixed type in human guise, 

unless that type is the mold of mind equally universal and 
fully divine. This truth was the burden of many centuries. 

Empires rose and decayed in the Orient, while the artistic 
sense struggled with symbol and approaching expres- 
sion of the divine. At length the fearless Greek struck 

out of the inanimate stone a face meditative, calm, majes- 

tic, with no insignia but that of incomparable dignity.” 

‘To portray the human ideal was an irresistible impulse 

which the hieratic face of Christ in the Catacombs 

proves.” ‘ With common consent, the ‘ Being’ to whom 

all was offered remained an undeveloped image, with large 

eyes and sensitive features.” ‘In the early part of the 
Middle Ages there was a retrogression to barbaric, struc- 
tureless bodies, with a disk, head and lymphatic features 
from which the eye shrinks in distress.”’ | | 

But already we have quoted too far. Miss Emer- 
son goes on to show the failure of Michael Angelo to 
restore the ideal of Jesus in art, the higher spirituality of 
Orcagna, and the mystic truth of Fra Angelico. The 
grasp of many details widely sundered which Miss Emer- 
son here reveals will not fail to excite admiration and 
reveal the religious import of her work. It is an impor- 
tant book. 

Mr. Hulme’s symbolism in Christian art aptly carries 
on the same line of study. Strictly, it is an examination 
into the laws and use of conventional symbolism in eccle- 
siastical art. Religion is always conservative. Among 
the Semites circumcision began in the stone age. Long 
after the Jews had got beyond the stone age, stone knives 
still continued to be used for the rite of circumcision. 
The ecclesiastical vestments of the Christians were originally 
the ordinary dress of the people. The fashions changed 
for the world, but not for the Church, which assigned a 
sacred and symbolic significance to her clerical dress, 
which is simply a survival. Once a special meaning was | 
assigned to a color or form by the Church, it came to be 
intentionally used to express an idea. In the Middle Ages, 
when letters were little known, this symbolical and object - 
teaching was immensely useful. 

The special excellence of Mr. Hulme’s book is the fresh- - 
ness of his material, both in text and illustrations, and the 
wide range of his allusions to doctrine and to general liter- 
ature. The impulse to symbolize has resulted in Fine Arts, 
and this subject is discussed in theory and principle by 
Mr. G. Baldwin Brown. “ Art,” says he, “is the mask, 
the performance, the festival itself, behind which are 
hidden the truths of nature and of human life.”” Notwith- 
standing this glittering generality, Mr. Brown’s book is a 
detailed and painstaking study of the genesis and of the 
laws of the technique, and of the physiological effects of form 
and color in art. 

Professor Knight’s “ Philosophy of the Beautiful ” is really 
a critical history of esthetics. Does the cosmical beauty 
we see mask the Infinite and Eternal Beauty? This is our 
reflection on closing Professor Knight’s work. 

From admiration the next step is to imitation. The im- 
pulse is universal. Amateur art work has one good result ; 
it trains the critical sense. We learn to discern the beau- 
tiful by trying to represent it. Miss Joplin’s “‘ Hints to 
Amateurs ” will be justified if they make nine-tenths so 
dissatisfied with their productions as not to exhibit them, 
but still to keep on studying and working, thus training 
and refining the zxsthetic faculties to perceive the thought 
which underlies all beauty of nature and of art. This 
little treatise brings us back to our starting-point—the 
symbolic expression of thought. The other forms of 
thought-expression are literature and action. These three 


make up life, which, in a sense, is the mask of the Divine 
Idea; for every atom, every deed, every emotion, is a 
thought of that Mind which created and creates. Itis said 
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that the study of science is thinking God’s thoughts over 
after him. We could wish that people would study art 
from the same point of view, regarding it as a part of the 
everlasting gospel of the Eternal Love, who ever reveals 
himself to the children of men; whose revelation is pro- 
foundly named the Logos, the Word. 


Novels and Tales 


The same somber power that was the most marked charac- 
teristic of Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘“* Deemster” and “ Bondman” is 
to be found in his Scafegoat. This novel, however, is not re- 
lieved, as were the others mentioned, by the somewhat grim 
and sardonic vein of humor in which Mr. Caine is an adept. 
It is, indeed, rather a dramatic poem without the poem form, 
than a novel in the ordinary sense. It will not appeal strongly 
to the popular taste; but to those who are satisfied with beauty 
of style, with a delicate and yet vigorous delineation of char- 
acter, and with the working out of moral and spiritual prob- 


lems, this book will be unsurpassed in serious interest by any - 


other novel of recent issue. The scene is in Morocco, and the 
hand of the true literary artist is shown in the care with which 
the accurate and vivid presentation of local color is made the 
background for the story—not pushed into the foreground, as 
it would have been by an inferior writer who should follow Mr. 
Caine’s example of living in the country for the one object of 
familiarizing himself with the “locale” of his tale. There are 
only two characters of prominence in the book: the Hebrew 
Israel (at first an oppressor of his people, but finally their 
“‘ scapegoat” in the old Scriptural sense, in that he takes upon 


himself their misery and sorrow), and his blind, deaf, and dumb . 


daughter, whose growth into sympathy with external life, as one 
by one her senses are opened, is so treated as to form a series 
of poetical scenes of much beauty. The elevated plane on 
which Mr. Caine has written this book, as well as some lesser 
indications, show that he is taking a more serious interest in 
the social problems of humanity than his former work, excellent 
as it was from the literary point of view, would indicate. (J. W. 
Lovell Company, New York.) 

The Story of Francis Cludde, by Stanley J. Weyman, is a 
capital specimen of the romance of adventure with a histori- 
cal basis. We should class it with such novels as Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s “ The Splendid Spur,” Mr. Doyle’s “ Micah Clarke,” Mr. 
Besant’s “ For Faith and Freedom,” and Mr. Howard Pyle’s 
‘Men of Iron.” Its scene 1s laid in the first year of the reign 
of “Bloody Mary,” and Bishop Gardiner plays a prominent 
part in the story, which moves in a rapid succession of battle, 
escape, and adventure. Mr. Weymanwill be remembered as 
the author of a very delicately written and original novel of 
last year called “ The House of the Wolf.” The present book 
has quite as lively a story-interest as that, though perhaps it is 
not as gracefully. and carefully worked out. (Cassell & Co., 
New York.) | 

A Spanish Galleon, by C. S. Seeley, illustrates the difference 
between ingenuity and imagination. The devices by which the 
hero, wrecked on a small island of the West Indies, supplies him- 
self with every possible need, and even raises a wrecked Spanish 
vessel with untold treasure, are not only ingenious but plausible, 
and the reader is almost persuaded to believe that he could do 
the same. There is, however, nowhere the slightest touch of 


real imagination about this story ; no evidence of careful obser- . 


vation of character, no creation of individualities. The part 
of the story which deals with love is ludicrously feeble. The 
book is very neatly and prettily printed. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) 

The same firm send us a new edition of that musical rhapsody 
published many years ago under the title Charles Auchester. 
Ecstatic as it is in its style, it is still a work of no ordinary 
power. One does not need to remind himself of the fact that 
the author was but sixteen when she completed the work to 
excuse the very evident faults of the book. An introduction is 
supplied to this edition by Mr. George P. Upton, from whose 
pen we published two weeks ago an article on musical topics. 
He answers very fully the queries which are so often made to 
managers of question columns, as to the personality of the 
author who signed herself E. Berger (Elisabeth Shepard), and 
the identity of those characters in the book who are supposed 
to have been taken from real life. Of course the story was in 
its main attempt a memorial and tribute to Mendelssohn (Se- 
raphael). This is a really charming edition of the book, and we 
Strongly advise all music-lovers who are not acquainted with 
the story to obtain it. 

Far the best of the 7iree Tales by the late W. D. O’Connor 


A Family Paper 


“is not a novel, nor is it to be judged as a novel. 
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is “ The Brazen Android,” which was printed not long since in 
the “ Atlantic Monthly.” It is a remarkable imaginative bit of 
writing of the days of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, brilliant 
in its imagery, dramatic in its story, abounding in local color 
ana intense energy. It is, in fact, so superior in workmanship 
to the two rather commonplace stories with which it is placed 
that one regrets it was not printed alone. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 

Dr. F. W. Farrar’s romance, Darkness and Dawn ,; or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero, isa rather long story upon a somewhat 
worn subject, but it is written with accuracy of detail and great 
power of description. Every one knows the brilliancy of the 
imagination of the Archdeacon of Westminster. A serious pur- 
pose inspired this book—an intention to show the secret of 
the triumph of Christianity. ‘ This book,” says the author, 
The outline 
has been imperatively decided for me by the exigencies of 
fact, not by the rules of art.” (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 

Edmund J. Carpenter’s Woman of Shawmut is a romance 
of colonial times telling of a faithless girl who discarded her 
rustic swain to marry Richard Bellingham, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Her remorse and suffering are pitifully 
told. Mr. F. T. Merrill furnishes some pretty drawings, and 
the cover design is worthy of praise for its originality. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) B. L. Farjeon’s Shield of Love is one 
of those “ pot-boilers’’ which English novelists of the third 
grade turn out in such profusion. In execution it is far below 
the earlier work of this writer. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
Matt Crimm’s Adventures of a Fair Young Rebel is the 
first novel of a lady whose Southern magazine stories have 
been well received. It is somewhat over-written in style, but 
contains several dramatically sketched descriptions of war inci- 
dents from the standpoint of a Southern girl. (Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., New York.) 


Whence Comes Man ? From “ Nature” or from “God”? By 
Arthur John Bell. (London: William Isbister.) Why Does Man 
Exist? By the same author. These two volumes are closely 
connected. In the former, ‘“‘ Whence Comes Man ?” the author 
investigates the problem of Theism, in entire freedom from 
theological prepossessions. A large part of the work is devoted 


* to criticism both of theists and agnostics, but mainly of Herbert 


Spencer. His idea of Matter coincides, on the whole, with that 
of the physicists who resolve it into Force. Force he regards as 
in some way a product of Space. Space and Force constitute the 
sum of things, and Space is a manifestation of Infinite Being. 
Force is destructible, but Power is not, and the regent Power is 
Life. Manis the highest development of this Power, and man, 
as well as nature, is derived from the Infinite and Eternal Being 
—God, creator of all. At this point the author, in his second 
volume, takes up the question next in order, “ Why Does Man 
Exist ?”—whether it is for a benevolent end. His answer begins 
in tracing the biological processes of rudimentary life. One 
finds here an interesting series of the latest views of expert 
naturalists. Man is an organism built up by the aggregation of 
cells variously specialized and differentiated, but in the rudi- 
mentary cell an inhabiting will and intelligence are evinced—a 
capacity for being conscious. In the human organism these 
atomic intelligences and wills are co-ordinated under the patri- 
archate of the primordial cell, the seat of the determining Zgo. 
This the author locates in the /amina-terminalis, a layer of thin 
gray substance at the base of the brain, the center of the nervous 
system. The cause of all evolution is psychological—the 
effort of life, whether in a single cell or in a multicellular 
organism, to satisfy its desires. The condition of evolu- 
tion, from the amceba up to God, is service or sacrifice of 
some sort. Consciousness, however rudimentary, is present 
wherever there is life. Morality emerges when the conception 
of justice appears. Moral freedom is not in being undetermined 
by motive, but in the creation of motives by thought. In this 
is the hope of our struggle with evil. The evolution of justice 
and love costs every single soul, or life, an amount of suffering 
varying with its development. But God is not indifferent to this, 
for “in him we live,” and the totality of human suffering is, 
therefore, in God. Great as this may be, the author doubts not 


_ the time will come when every man will feel that, notwithstand- 


ing all, existence is preferable to non-existence. Mr. Bell’s 
work is solid reading, but the apprehension of his main points 
is facilitated by frequent repetitions. When touching ethics or 
theology, one must not take hasty offense at his naive and uncon- 
ventional use of terms. The sympathetic and thoughtful reader 
will find his study profitable for the light shed upon the Scriptural 
truth of the indwelling of God in his universe, and its exhibi- 
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tion of the all-pervading energy of the universal Mind throughout 
the whole, from the least to the greatest, for the manifestation of 
the glory of goodness. 


J. W. Sullivan’s pamphiet, entitled A Concept of Political 


Fustice, published by the Twentieth Century Publishing Com-. 


pany, of this city, illustrates the extent to which radical thinkers, 
who claim not to be followers of Mr. George, are saturated with 
his doctrines. Mr. Sullivan believes, with all the single-taxers, 
that the value of the land comes from the mere presence of 
population, and not from the capital and labor expended in pub- 
lic and private improvements upon it. If all individuals were 
given free access to the land, its natural rent being taken by 
society, Mr. Sullivan thinks that such increased production: 
would take place that interest upon capital of every form would 
cease. With reference to the declining rate of interest he ac- 
cepts the argument of the optimistic conservative school repre- 
sented by Mr. Edward Atkinson. This argument, however, like 
many others of Mr. Atkinson’s, is based on very insufficient 
data. Itis true that the rate of interest has in this country 
rapidly declined since the Civil War. But if we go back a little 
more than a century we find England borrowing money at sub- 
stantially the same rate as to-day, and Holland borrowing it ata 
less rate. Neither in his argument that the State must inter- 
fere to confiscate the natural rent of land, nor in his argument 
that it need not interfere to tax or reduce the natural interest on 
capital, does Mr. Sullivan carry with him the convictions of the 
critical reader who is in sympathy with the popular American 
movement to better the distribution of wealth. 


Bishop Wilberforce, by G. W. Daniell, M.A., is an easy 
and gossipy sketch, full of good stories, of the famous Bishop 
of Oxford. Wilberforce was a man of uncommon versatility 
and adaptability, wide in his sympathies and judgment, yet not 
lacking in firmness and vigor, and quite disposed to take an 
uncompromising stand upon principles he deemed important, as, 
for instance, in the Hampden case. Mr. Daniell views Bishop 
Wilberforce as the remodeler of the Episcopate. In this char- 
acter Dr. Wilberforce’s activity affected all the ecclesiastical 
and most of the social and political questions of his day. He 
was a veritable power in Parliament. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. $1.) 


The French pulpit should be judged by its own standard, 
and, so estimated, these Zwelve Sermons of the late Eugene 
Bersier, D.D., of VEglise de l’Etoile, Paris, translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Waugh, deserve our appreciation. Their distinctive 
traits are earnestness, fervid piety, and an understanding of the 
moral and spiritual skepticism of the Parisian world. The vol- 
ume is neatly printed, and contains a portrait of Dr. Bersier. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—A complete translation of Poe’s poems in Italian will be 
published this month in Rome, with bibliography and a critical 
biographical essay. 

—The publishing firm of Funk & Wagnalls has been re- 
organized on a co-operative plan, under the title The Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. The capital is placed at $1,000,000, of 
which common stock to the amount of $900,000 is held by the 
partners of the old firm, while $100,000 of preferred stock is 
offered to the patrons and employees of the house. 

—The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
ciety, Boston, send us a series of six little volumes containing 
the “ Rockabye Stories,” by Anna F. Burnham, and the “ Red 
Book Series,” by Kate W. Hamilton. The little volumes are 
well printed, and in the main well illustrated and addressed to 
very small children. 

—An edition of Spurgeon’s “ All of Grace ” in new binding has 
been issued by the Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and 
Chicago. Dr. George Dana Boardman has transferred the plates 
of his little work “ The Problem of Jesus” from his former pub- 
lishers to the Fleming H. Revell Company, who will shortly 
bring it out in an entirely new dress. Though the work has been 
before the public but a short time, already three thousand copies 
have been sold. 

—The new book by Mr. Edmund Gosse, “Gossip in a 
Library,” will soon be published simultaneously here (by John 
W. Lovell Company) and in England (by William Heinemann). 
For the American edition the author has written a special preface, 
in which he describes how the book came to be written, at the re- 
quest of an American friend and especially for American readers. 
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It is a series of miniature studies of rare books, all of which exist 
in Mr. Gosse’s own library. 

—Tennyson is often mentioned as being impatient of all af- 
fectations. A writer for “ Land and Water” says: “ ‘ Ralph,’ 
to rhyme with ‘ chafe,’ is a conversational stumbling-block, and 
a young lady was lately staying at Aldworth who had this 
‘Ralph’ craze badly. This affliction sore, long time the poet 
bore; but at last human nature could endure no longer. ‘ Ralph! 
Ralph! Ralph!’ he shouted, punctuating with clenched-fist 
thuds on the table—‘it rhymes with “laugh ” and “chaff” !” 
But what does the Poet Laureate do with the letter 7 in the 
word ? 
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Outlook in Art 


The coming winter promises many a 
treat to art-lovers in this country. Not 
only have several of the pictures shown in 
the European exhibitions of the past sum- 
mer been bought by our dealers, and will 
be on view in their galleries, but they will 
also bring over a number of pictures which 
have reputations of many years’ standing, 
but have not been seen here before. We wish 
that among them were a picture by Marie 
Bashkirtseff. Those who have read her 
strange and morbid Journal would like to 
see one of those pictures on which she ex- 
pended so much nerve force and heart’s 
blood. One of them has recently been 
hung in the Luxembourg, so she has been 
accorded a certain amount of fame by her 
countrymen. 

One entire collection which will be 
brought to this country is Doré’s famous 
one of religious paintings, which all visitors 
to London have seen for many years in the 
gallery in New Bond Street. That is, it 
will come if the necessary capital can be ob- 
tained, and it will be carried about the 
country for exhibition. 


The day of enthusiasm and admiration 


for the pre-Raphaelite painters and their . 


works has passed from London society, as 
must always be the case with any extreme 
views carried out with such excessive and 
marked devotion as was shown by the ad- 
mirers of this. school. But in “the prov- 
inces,’ as the Londoners call the rest of 
their island, there is still a great interest 
felt in these eccentric and often’ mystical 
pictures, and they are in great demand for 
exhibition. Even that prosaic manufac- 
turing town of Birmingham has now on 
view a collection of the works of the 
original pre-Raphaelite spirits, Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt, Maddox Brown, a/. 


Americans do not, as a rule, know or 
care much about Australia, so many will 
be surprised to learn that that new country 
has progressed so rapidly in its material 
and 
developed a strong interest in art and a 
very creditable grade of work in both 
paisting and sculpture. This has been 
done largely by Government help and 
encouragement, for the art galleries have 
had generous help given them in starting, 
and also yearly donations to enable them 
to grow. There are now three large 
galleries in the different provinces, whose 
aggregate collections represent about 
$450,000. 
selection in London which buys for it, and 
in this way they are kept acquainted with 
the newest and best artists and their works. 
In their galleries are pictures by Alma 
Tadema, Watts, whose “ Love and Death” 
all must envy them, Turner, John Linnell, 
Elizabeth Thompson, and other well-known 
painters. The art schools also are assisted 
by the Government, which each year sends 
the most successful scholars to Europe for 
a three years’ term of study, and these 
native artists do work very creditable to 
their country’s reputation on their return 
home. 


A valuable and very beautiful historical 
monument has just been preserved froma 
ruin by the French Government, in the 
Hétel de Ville at Amboise. It was built 
in the first years of the sixteenth century 
by Pierre Morin, Treasurer of France, and 
was occupied by him as a dwelling-house. 
But it passed out of the hands of the fam- 


collections in Europe. 


intellectual civilization as to have 


Each one has a committee of. 
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ily, was badly treated at the time of the 
Revolution, and was surely going to pieces 
when rescued by the Government. It is 
valuable as an example of the purest style 
of French architecture of the time of its 
building, and the purity and simplicity of 
that style have been very carefully pre- 
served in the restoration, which has taken 
ten years and cost about $60,000. 

This was the work of the Minister of 
Public Instruction and the Fine Arts, who 
has also on foot a very valuable scheme 
for the benefit of the art galleries of 
France. 
tive body a bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Caisse des Musées. This cen- 
tral office will hold all funds and receive 
all legacies and donations for the national 
museums. It will fix by law the entrance 
fees to all galleries, and also decide when 
a fee shall be charged. In every case the 
gallery shall be open and free on Sundays 
and Thursdays to the general public, 
while artists, art students, and officials of 
other museums shall always have free 
entrance. The committees to have direc- 
tion of the affairs of these national gal- 
leries are to be men eminent in the art 
world and able officials in government de- 
partments. Such a “trust” in art mu- 
seums would certainly be a most excellent 
thing in many ways, and would prevent 
the growth of an exclusive character which 
is so dangerous to such institutions. 

In Vienna the new Palais des Musées 
has just been opened by the Emperor with 
much pomp and ceremony. In this one 
large and beautiful building are embraced 
all the collections of the Austrian crown, 
three or four different ones being united, 
so that it is one of the largest and finest 
Much care and 
money have been spent on the building 
and the arrangement of the collections, 
and the result is a museum of which the 
city is justly proud. 

The royal family of Austria seems to be 
fond of building. Last year a new palace 
for the Empress was built at Corfu, and 
very superbly fitted up. One striking fea- 
ture is a suite of seven Pompeiian rooms, in 
which is some most elaborate wood-carv- 
ing, which cost an immense sum. Another 
villa, which the Empress built near Vienna 
a few years ago, did not please her, and 
she has never lived in it. It is said that 
she has just ordered a statue of the poet 
Heine. He is to be represented as lying 
on his death-bed, with a roll in one hand, 
in the other a pen with which he has traced 
the first words of his poem, “ Was will 
die einsame Thrane?”’ 

The English sculptor Onslow Ford is 
the author of a memorial to Christopher 
Marlowe which has just been unveiled at 
Canterbury. The description gives the 
idea of a very dignified work. Euterpe is 
the central figure, while some of Marlowe's 
characters are represented on the pedestal. 
But the same sculptor has on hand a monu- 
ment of Shelley, whose design cannot 
please any but the sensation-loving. The 
poet is to be represented as lying nude on 
the beach where he had been washed up 
by the sea in which he had sought his 
death. What a mistake to immortalize 
the weakness of a man who had so many 
noble qualities worthy to be remembered ! 

Every month brings the news of one or 
more new museums opened in Europe. The 
last is one in Antwerp, thrown open to the 


He has submitted to the legisla- 
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public in August. It is the H6tel Kums on 
the Marchi aux Chevaux, and is an 
exceptionally fine example of the domestic 
architecture of the last century. The Kums 
family has presented to the city their 
gallery containing 169 pictures, both new 
and old, of Dutch and other painters. It 
is a collection made by a man of large 
means and cultivated taste, and will add 
one more attraction to that CHRIS city 
on the Scheldt. 


In Berlin there is at present much grief 
and wrath, and justly so. A commission 
of German archeologists is said to have 
discovered that fully seventeen of the 
mummied kings and queens who have been 
admired and revered in the Royal Museum 
there as personages worthy of such 
homage by reason of their rank and age, 
are nothing more than the productions of 
a crafty band of mummy-makers in Alex- 
andria. They date from this generation, 
and are worth no more than the earth 
they are made out of. These last few 
years the German Government has spent 
about $200,000 for Egyptian antiquities of 
all kinds, many of them no more valuable 
than these pseudo-royalties. Think of the 
chagrin of the spectacled German pro- 
fessors who have been cheated by some 
swarthy, dirty Arabs! 


Such being the dangers of indulging in 
Egyptian antiquities, the Government of 
that country (kgypt) may live to regret its 
generosity. It has just complied with the 
request of Alexandria to found there a 
State museum, and to put into it, as a nest- 
egg, a part of the collection of archzxo- 
logical Grzco-Roman treasures now in 
the museum of Ghizeh. What the city of 
Alexandria will contribute will be worthy 
of investigation. 


Another mine of rare antiquities, the 
city of Pompeii, will show a much smaller 
yield this year than in the past. The 
work of excavating has always been Car- 
ried on by the Government, wnich is now 
feeling very poor, and one of its economi- 
cal retrenchmeuts has been to cut down 
the appropriation for that work to about 
$1,600. Of course the director of the 
work has protested, and declared that he 
can do almust nothing with such a sum. 
Under the old appropriation it would re- 
quire a hundred years to complete the 
work; now there will be barely money 
enough, with the appropriation and the 
entrance fees, to preserve what has been 
done. Morcover, many workmen trained 
to this kind of labor, and knowing no 
other, will be thrown out of employment. 
Another effort of the Italian Government 
to add to its income, and also to preserve 
its artistic and historical relics, appears in 
a new law by which no more works of art, 
virtu, or antiquity can be sent trom the 
country without a payment of ten per cent. 
of the value; and a notice must also be 
sent to the Government three months be- 
forehand, so that it may itself buy tne ar- 
ticles if it wishes. So “genuine” Old 
Masters from Italy will probably not come 
so often to this country in the tuture. 


—Princess Metternich has been elected 
an honorary member of the Imperial Aus 
trian Fire Brigade, in recognition of the 
hervism and presence of mind she dis- 
played at the great fire at Banja, in Hun- 
gary. She rescued the lives of three per 
sons with her own hands. 
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The Church Congress 


From our own Correspondent 


In giving an account of the fourteenth 
session of the Church Congress of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, it is not 
necessary to say more with regard to the 
history and nature of its meetings than to 
state that it is a body without any legisla- 
tive functions, meeting solely for discus- 
sion of living problems of interest to Chris- 
tian men, without allowing any of them to 
be put to vote. The peculiar interest 
which belonged to this session in the Na- 
tion’s capital proved to be well founded. 
For nowhere has the Congress had a 
heartier welcome, with larger or more in- 
telligent audiences. And on its part the 
Congress presented a programme of sub- 
jects which were, under the handling 
which they received from speakers and 
writers, of vital importance. bishop 
Paret, of the Diocese of Maryland, in 
which Washington is situated, was, in 
accordance with the rules of the Congress, 
cordially invited to preside. He declined 
to do so, however, on the ground that the 
Congress was a voluntary body, unrecog- 
nized in the legislation of the Church. 
Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, presided 
during the first half of the Congress, and 
was succeeded by Bishop Dudley, of Ken- 
tucky, whose services in this respect were 
most valuable and effective, and whose 
place was filled on Thursday evening by 
Bishop Whittaker, of Pennsylvania. 

Bishop Brooks, of Massachusetts, who 
gave the address at the opening commun- 
ion service in the Church of the Epiphany, 
has been identified with the Congress from 
its beginning. His address was charac- 
teristic, therefore, both of himself and of 
the body at whose request he spoke. Its 
central thought was the willingness and 
desire of God to get near to man, and his 
use of every avenue of approach which 
human nature and circumstances allowed. 
All the questions of every age are the 
opening of fissures in the life of men by 
which divine light and love reached their 
desired end—the heart of man. Religion 
need fear no mode or subject of thought, 
and could welcome all as multiplied roads 
for the approach of God. 

The Congress, at its opening session, 
plunged into a subject which well illus- 
trated the appropriateness of the words 
with which it had been exhorted in the 
morning. “Evolution and Theism” was 
the subject of the evening’s discussion. 
Historically, Dr. Harwood, of New Haven, 
traced the rise and development of the 
theory which has affected all modern 
thought. He showed its strength and 
its weakness, while he claimed that it 
dealt solely with facts of physical na- 
ture, which were separated by an im- 
passable gulf from that spiritual realm 
in which the self-consciousness of man 
bore witness to the truth of God’s 
being and personality. Dr. McConnell 
carried the subject forward into a treat- 
ment of the changes which had come over 
the conception of God's existence under the 
influence of the theory of evolution. The 
prominent thought now must be the im- 
manence of God, when once it was his 
separation and distinction from the life of 
the world. Dr. Fiegenfuss followed the 
same line of confident thought as he 
claimed that all that evolution had pro- 
duced but served to indicate better the 
glory and richness of the divine nature. 
Four volunteer speakers, among whom 
was Senator Edmunds, expressed that 
distrust and fear of modern tendencies 
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which the appointed speakers had declared 
to be unnecessary, but in a manner which 
gave all the weight of the argument to the 
more confident and hopeful tone of mind. 
The discussion of Socialism on Wednes- 
day morning was particularly thorough 
and satisfactory. _ The established course 
of affairs found a strong advocate in Dr. 
Alsop, of Brooklyn, and an acute and 
witty defender in Dr. Kirkus, of Balti- 
more. The discontent of to-day, however, 
lay on the hearts and the consciences of 
the majority of the speakers, while their 
recommendations of remedies. varied 


widely. Professor Gould, of Philadelphia, — 


asked for personal action which should 
dethrone competition as the principle of 


trade. The Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of Mont- 
charian, Del., advocated the extension of 
government control. The Rev. Mr. 


Sprague, of Boston, boldly claiming the 
name of Socialist, moved on the lines of 
Mr. Bellamy’s theories. The Rev. Mr. 
Piall, of Detroit, advocated the Church’s 
elaims to be heard more definitely, while 
the Rev. Mr. Huntington, of New York, 
advocated tne land theories of Mr. George. 
The ideal was that of the Sermon on the 
Mount, often pathetically contrasted with 
current conditions; while the wide differ- 
ences showed the difficulty of the question 


and the activity and honesty with which it 


was being discussed. 

The poorest discussion in the course of 
the Congress was that of Wednesday 
evening on the “ Relations of the Clergy 
to Politics.” The high spiritual aim of 
the clergyman’s calling was before the 
minds of all the writers and speakers, and 
they were unwilling to grant that it could 
ever be rightly subordinated to distinctly 
political ends. The occasion was not 
before the minds of either the audience or 
the speakers in which crying evils called 
for effort of all men of high purpose and 
of spiritual power. The question dealt 
with theoretically seemed to admit of but 
one answer, while the emergency, when it 
came, might induce, by its sharp demands, 
a very different course of action. Dr. 
Kramer alone represented that side of the 
question which has often received valuable 
illustration in New York City from the ac- 
tion of powerful and effective men. 

In the debate upon “ New and Old 
Parochial Methods” the clergy showed 
themselves as jealous of the intrusion of 
the secular into the sphere of the religious 
as they had the night before, when politi- 
cal questions were involved. There was 
the evidence of an earnest activity in 
work, which, however, stood in fear of 
Over-organization, of servile imitation 
of methods, of cheap and degrading en- 
tertainments, and of the neglect of spirit- 
ual elements in the Church’s life. The 
paper of the Rev. Mr. Stewardson, of 
Worcester, which gave forcible expression 
to these sentiments, together with a strong 
defense of the importance of preaching as 
lying behind all effective church work, 
which was one of the notable papers of 
the Congress, defined the whole question 
ina manner which added emphasis and 
pertinency to all that was said by the 
other writers and speakers. 

The meeting of Thursday evening was 
the culminating point of the Congress. 
The house was crowded at an early hour, 
and the aisles during the whole meeting 
were packed with men and women stand- 
ing and listening most eagerly and intelli- 
gently. |The subject discussed was 
“Catholic and Protestant Tendencies in 
the Church.” A representative of the ex- 
tremest doctrine of tradition and “ Cath- 
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_Olic precedent” it had been impossible to 


obtain. The Rev. Mr. Huntington, of 
New York, showed by his speech that he 
was not willing to occupy such a position. 
And yet both he and Dr. Satterlee spoke 
for a traditional character of the Church 
which was sufficiently in contrast with the 
views of other writers and speakers to 
show the comprehensiveness of the Church. 
Both “Catholic” and “ Protestant” re- 
ceived larger definitions than are generally 
given them, and the debate reached a very 
high level in its view of the conflicting 
tendencies in the Church. Mr. Means, of 
New Haven, and Dr. Brooks, of New 
York, may be said to have spoken for 
what are recognized as the distinctively 
Protestant elements in the Church's life, 
and the paper of the former received the 
highest possible approbation from compe- 
tent judges. And the debate was closed 
by Dr. Kirkus with that sharp analysis 
of its practical meaning. which no man 
could give more satisfactorily. 

In the debate upon diocesan missions 
there was evidence of the highest interest. 
Volunteers were numerous, and one could 
not but feel encouraged by such evidence 
of large and intelligent earnestness in the 
Church’s work. Bishop Dudley, with his 
usual eloquence and power, showed how 
truly the heart of the Bishop was devoted 
to the cause of missions in every part of 
their dioceses. Constant reference was 
made to the debate of the night before, 
and it was evident. how much men’s 
theories had to do with furnishing stimu- 
lus to their work; how necessary to true 
work was the large discussion and wise 
expression of theories, and how in the 
Church the very contact of Catholic and 
Protestant tendencies was leading to 
more comprehensive conceptions and more 
extended labors. 

The closing discussion of personal re- 
ligion was felt to be exceedingly pertinent. 
From thoughtful, doctrinal, and practical 
points of view it was urged that no re- 
ligious progress could be looked for either 
as to the Church’s thought or action un- 
less the men and women of the Church 
were in contact with God in their daily 
lives. No reference was made to former 
discussions, and those who spoke had par- 
ticipated but little in them. But the | 
spirit of personal responsibility and of 
confident reliance upon God's guidance 
which had pervaded them all was felt to 
be present and prominent as the Congress 
dispersed. 

There is no opportunity here for 
further analysis of the debates. They all 
have permanent value, and will repay full 
study when the printed report shall appear 
a month hence. The Congress has again 
proved its power as perhaps the best 
platform in the country for free, wise, and 
reverent discussion of current topics of 
interest. Its action is helpful to the 
whole community, but to the Church to 
which it especially belongs it brings its 
particular contribution of healthful and 
invigorating confidence in the attempt to 
minister to the needs of the country and 
the age in which God has placed it. A. B. 


For a Persecuted Church 


Contributions have been received as fol- 
lows: 
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The Anti-Lottery Campaign 


I.—Victories in Country Parishes 


The prospects of the campaign in Louis- 
iana are brighter than a week ago. Then 
the rural parish of Tensas, as well as the 
city of New Orleans, had given a majority 
for the Lottery at the Democratic prima- 
ries. In that parish, however, the Lottery 


majority was but twenty-nine, showing al- | 


ready that among the comparatively poor 
people of the rural parishes the stupendous 
bribe of exemption from State taxation 
offered by the Lottery Company is far 
from exercising such an influence as in the 
rich city of New Orleans. In the seven 
parishes whose primaries followed those 
in Tensas, the anti-Lottery people were uni- 
formly victorious, though in one—FEast 
Baton Rouge—a compromise was made 
between the Lottery and anti-Lottery fac- 
tions, by which the former received four 
out of ten of the delegation. The latest 
returns indicate that the Lottery has car- 
ried another of the larger rural parishes. 


II.—Echoes of Chickering Hall 
Meeting 


What is most interesting to the people 
of the North is the effect of their 
moral support of the anti Lottery people as 
expressed in the Chickering Hall mass- 
meeting and the comments of the press 
and pulpit upon it. Upon the receipt of 
the telegram sent from the meeting, Col- 
onel W. G. Vincent, President of the 
Anti-Lottery League, wrote to General John- 
ston a letter, from which the following is 
an extract: 


My Dear General: 

The glorious result of your meeting last night has 
given additional courage to us, and we thank must 
earnestly Bishop Potter as well as all those who are 
rendering such great service to our cause. We are 
firm and decided, and will continue the fight to the 
bitter end under any and all circumstances. 

This is the feeling among those who 
are fighting hardest and sacrificing most 
to defeat the Lottery. The comments of 
the Lottery organs are even more encour- 
aging to those who have taken up the 
campaign at the North. The “ Times- 
Democrat” said: 

Had the promoters of the meeting, instead of 
merely taking their cue from some of the fanatical 
“‘antis’” in this part of the world, adopted the or- 
dinary precaution of making inquiry into the motives 
of the faction which, with its New York mouth, is 
being consumed by a burning regard for the “‘ honor 
and the integrity’’ of Louisiana, and here is being 
eaten up by a devouring zeal for the “virtue and 
manhood,” they would have had no difficulty in as- 
certaining the bogus character of the so-called moral 
and virtuous motives by which the faction is ani- 
mated. They would have discovered that the leading 
motive with these sham-virtuous saints was and is 
the pushing of an opposition lottery concern, located 
in Mexico. of whose stock many of the saints are 
holders. They would have discovered that the ob- 
ject, pure and simple, with which the cry against 
the Louisiana lottery was originally started,and with 
which the agitation has been chiefly maintained to 
this hour, was that the local stockholders of a foreign 
lottery scheme might be enabled to down the home 
institution.” 

After more in this strain, the “ Times- 
Democrat” turned to the vices of New 
York, and concluded as follows: “ New 
York is not in a position to lecture 
Louisiana on the crime of gam- 
bling. It should first purge itself. Its 
interference in Louisiana affairs is as im- 
pertinent as it is useless.” The “ New 
Delta,” the daily paper started by the 
anti-Lottery people, and maintained out of 
their funds to carry on this campaign, 
is naturally pleased that the ‘“ Times- 


Democrat” so “lost its head” as to 
make the Mexican lottery charge against 
the people who wish to refuse a_ bribe of 
$31,250,000. Regarding the right and 
duty of people in every other State to 
take part in the campaign, of which 
Louisiana is but the battle-ground, the 
* New Delta” speaks as follows: 


When it is considered that the Louisiana Lottery is 


an institution spreading its business throughout the 


Union, invading every State in defiance of its laws, 
and that its managers have publicly declared that a 
very large proportion of its revenue is drawn from 
the other States of the Union, the question is one 
which affects every citizen of the United States, is 
truly a National one. That a sovereign State pro- 
poses to utilize such an institution for the purpose of 
raising a revenue to support its government, forces 
the people of the other States_to act in their own 
defense. 

The Chickering Hall meeting is, therefore, only 
a beginning of the agitation, It will be followed by 
others in other cities. The struggle which the good 
people of Louisiana are making ought to and will 
meet with a response everywhere, and the strong arm 
of a mighty people will be extended to them. 


Women’s Anti- 
Lottery League 


There is one phase of the campaign in 
Louisiana to which we have not yet di- 
rected attention—a feature which 
promises that the fight will never end 
until the Lottery is driven from the 
State. This feature is the passionate 
and deeply religious interest which the 
women of the State have everywhere 
manifested in the anti-Lottery cause. They 
have organized in its behalf, and are using 
all their powers, mental, moral, and 
social, in favor of its friends and against 
its enemies. Boycott is a hard word, but 
this paper has always maintained that the 
righteousness or unrighteousness of a boy- 
cott depends upon the nature of the wrong 
for which it is a remedy. The women of 
Louisiana are using the boycott as one of 
the weapons in this campaign, and it is as 
righteous as the boycotting of Austrian 
officers by the patriotic men and women 
of Italy, as the boycotting of Revolution- 
ary Tories by the patriots in our war of 
independence, or the boycotting of saloon- 
keepers by the women in the country vil- 
lages at the North. But it is not their 
only weapon, nor by any means their chief 
one. The spirit which has animated their 
campaign has been the spirit of loyalty to 
the name and honor of their State, the in- 
tegrity of their home, and the incorrupti- 
bility of their children. From the “ New 
Delta” we clip a single extract indicative 
of the work which the women of Louisiana 
are doing. It is a letter from a country 
parish correspondent, and reads as fol- 
lows : 


At the anti-Lottery mass-meeting held in Donald- 
sonville the night before the primary election, the 
anti-Lottery club of that place was presented with a 
silk banner by the ladies of Donaldsonville. On it 
was the coat-of-arms of the State, and above the 
arms was the motto of Ascension, avant?’ 
{Forward !] The presentation was made by Miss 
Bessie Pugh, in the following words: 

**Men of Ascension, the line of battle is formed; 
the honor and fair name of the parish is staked 
against the gold of the gambler. Debarred from 
active participation, the women of Ascension are 
here to-night to bid you godspeed; to encourage and 
to urge you on in the defense of all that is dear to 
family and home. Weare here to intrust into your 
hands and charge this banner, the handiwork of the 
women of Ascension. Let ‘x avant’ be your 
watchword and your tower of strength. Prove on 
to-morrow that for principle’s sake you are worthy 


sons of worthy sires. Prove by your ballots that 
honor is mote precious than gold.’ ” 


IV.—A Home Lottery Question 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Is this lottery scheme liable to prosecution under 
the laws of New York State? 1st. The prizeis to be 
a big doll, worth $4 or $5. It his a name, but that 
name isa secret. 2d. The tickets are to be little 
dolls worth four or five cents each, and to be sold for 
ten cents. (The incentive to purchase the little ones 
is the hope of getting the big one.) ‘The little dolls 
all have different names, and one is named after the 
big doll. 3d. The Drawing. After all the httle 
dolls are sold, the zame of the big doll is announced, 
and the person who has purchased the little doll 
having the name of the big one will receive the big 
doll as a prize. ms 


By the law of New York State the buy- 
ers of each of the little dolls might recover 
double the sum of money paid for them, 
with double the cost of their suits; and the 
big doll whose “ name is a secret” should 
be forfeited to the use of the poor, and it 
is made “the duty of the Overseers of the 
Poor of the town where the person draw- 
ing such prize may reside to sue for the 
same.” As to the serious penalties im- 
posed upon those conducting the lottery, 
the following clause from an Act passed in 
1827 gives the information desired : 


No person shall, directly or indirectly, sell any 
ticket, or share or interest in any ticket, of any 
lottery, or other device or game of chance, unless 
thereto licensed in the manner hereinafter pre- 
scribed ; and any person offending in these premises 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be subject to a fine not exceeding $100 for every 
ticket, or share or interest in any ticket, so sold, or to 
imprisonment not exceeding one year. 


Six years later, in 1833, a statute was 
passed abolishing all lotieries previously 
licensed, and they are now absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

If, therefore, the public officers did 
their duty, church and charity lotteries 
would not be highly profitable. But the 
serious question raised here is this: If 
the Legislature of this State thus pros- 
ecuted lotteries as harmful and vicious 
as far back as 1833, is it not time that 
churches and benevolent societics ceased 
to conduct them in any way, shape, or 
manner? To condemn, as we do, the 
pro-iottery people of Louisiana, who are 
willing to accept the corruption fund of 
$1,250,000 a year for the Lottery charter, 
and then conduct charity raffles our- 
selves, for the sake of the petty dribbles 
of revenue received, is, to say the least, 
the height of inconsistency. 


V.—The Anti-Lottery Fund 


The practical outcome of the recent 
Chickering Hall Anti-Lottery mass-meet- 
ing has been the formation of a committee 
to receive and transmit subscriptions in re- 
sponse to an appeal from Louisiana for 
help in the struggle against the Lottery. 
The committee consists of the following 
gentlemen: Abram S. Hewitt, Morris K. 
Jesup, Spencer Trask, George G. Will- 
iams, President of the Chemical Bank, 
Treasurer ; Charles B. Spahr, Secretary. 

The Christian Union has received the 
following contributions for this fund : 
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MAGAZINE For 


NOW READY 


Christmas Number. 


CONTENTS: 


AFLOAT ON THE NILE. Life on a dahabeeyeh by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. BLASHFIELD, with many illus- 
trations. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH contributes an impor- 
tant pem, ELMWOOvp, in Memory of James Russell 


Lowell. 

A PAINTER OF DREAMS—by HAROLD FREDERIC, 
with of atings s by Mr. Albert Moore. 
ROBEKT successful serial, 

THE WRECKER. is of interest. 

THE LAND OF POCO TIEMPy, the first of a group 
of articles on New Mexico and Arizona, by CHARLES 
F. Lummis. Fully illustrated 

PETER KUGG, THE BOSTONIAN, “the Missing 
pron. of the early legend. A ballad by Miss Louise 
IMOGEN GUINEY. With drawings by HOWARD PYLE. 

SHORT STORIES. THe OAK OF GEISMAR, a stor 
the first Christmas-Tree, by KENKY VAN LY 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. EspERO GORGONI, Gabe. 
DULIER, a Story of a Venetian gondolier, by F. HuP- 
KINSUN SMITH. Illustrated a the author. A 
LITTLE CAPTIVE MAID, by MISS SARAH 

EWETT, with Ricstratrons by Herbert Denman. A 

HARGE FOR FRANCE, by JJHN HMEAKD, Jr. Il- 
lustrated by L. Marchetti, A FRESH WATER Ro- 
MANCE, by GEORGt A. HIBBAKDV. PELEUS TO 
THETIS, a poem by BESSIE CHANDLER. lilus- 
trated with a eeaeative border by Herbert Denman. 
THE POINT OF VIEW, short poems, etc. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL YEAR. 


HE Wear 1891 has been marked by a greater advance 

} _ than any similar period since the Magazine was estab-. 

lished. Not only has the literary and artistic excel- 

lence been maintained and increased, but a corresponding 

gain has been made in the sale and influence of the Magazine. 

At the end of 1891 the circulation has risen to more than 

140,000 a month, and it may justly be promised that the 

further improvements for the coming year will be propor- 
tionate to these largely increased opportunities. 


FOR NEXT YEAR. 


It is not possible to give, in a brief space, an account of all the features in 
preparation, but the following announcements will indicate that the material is 
deficient neither in importance nor range of subject: 


THE POOR IN THE WORLD'S GREAT CITIES. 


It is proposed to publish a series of articles, upon a scale not before attempted, 
giving the results of special study and work among the poor of the great cities. 
They will be written by authorities so experienced in their respective fie'ds that 
the series will appeal to civilized people the world over. The plan will include 
an account of the conditions of life in those cities (in many lands) where the 
results of research will be helpful for purposes of comparison, as well as for their 
own intrinsic interest. The treatment will be thoroughly popular, and the elabo- 
rate illustraticns will make the subject vivid. Additional particulars may be found 


in the prospectus appearing In the Christmas number. 

IMPORT ANT MOMENTS The aim of this series of very short articles is to describe the signal occasions when some decisive © 
¢ event took place, or when some great experiment was first shown to be successful:—such 

moments as that of the first use of the Atlantic cable, the first use of the telegraph and telephone, the first successful experiment with 

ether, the night of the Chicago fire, the scene at the moment of the vote on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, etc., etc. Each of 

the topics, it is expected, will be described by an eye-witness. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS of this foremost among early 

| « American painters. Two articles, which will appear early in the year, give most entertaining 

glimpses of the original personality of this famous artist. A number of illustrations will lend additional interest to the articles. 

OUT QF NOOR P APERS In the early spring will be begun a number of seasonable articles, among them being: SMALL 
« COUNTRY PLACES, how to lay out and beautify them, by SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. FISH- 

ING LORE FROM AN ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK, by Dr. Leroy M. YALE. MOUNTAIN STATION LIFE IN 


NEW ZEALAND, and RACING IN AUSTRALIA, by SIDNEY DICKINSON, with illustrations by Birge Harrison. The illustra- 
tions which will accompany this series are made from original material, either photographs or sketches, secured for this purpose. 


P ARIS THE ATERS AND CONCE RTS will be the subject of four articles by W. F. APTHORP. The author has had 
the advantage of unusual privileges and the cordial co-operation of some of the 

first actors, managers, and critics. Among the illustrations are some by M. Morand, the artist of the Théaire Frar gais, and himself a playwright. 
RAPID TRANSIT IN CITIE Two articles of great importance by MR. THOMAS CURTIS CLARKE, the well-known 
¢ engineer, on this subject, will be, in all respects, among the most notable papers of the year, 

taking up their subject in its widest range, and showing its increasing need of consideration with the enormous growth of our great towns. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL, SPEED ON RAILWAYS, ETC. speciat investigation of the 


ent state of the undertaking, elaborately illustrated. There will be ar:icles on the AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS (as the only profit- 
ably operated government system existing), by D. H. NEALE; on THE SPEED OF LOCOMOTIVES (which is just now 
attracting special attention) by H. WALTER WEBB; and on the GREAT WATER-WAY FROM CHICAGO TO 
THE OCEAN, by LIEUT. CHARLES C. ROGERS, U.S.N. Illustrated. 


AMER] ( AN ILLUSTR ATOR A series of articles on modern illustrators, with examples of their work, will be begun early in 
« the year. This will be of the greatest interest to all readers who watch in the Magazine from 

month to month the drawings which, in these days, are so accurately reproduced as to represent the artist at his best. The group of 

illustrators whose work will appear in this series comprises VEDDER, COX, LOW, FROST, PYLE, BLUM, and others. 


THE ILLUSTR AT] ONS of the Magazine, during the coming year, will be of increased interest and beauty. Not only have the 

| services of the best American artists been enlisted, but also several French painters and illustrators, 
whose work represents the very highest standard, have been engaged. Among others, CHARLES DELORT, L. MARCHETTI, 
ALBERT LYNCH, EUGENE MORAND, and many others whose works and names are equally well known. 


MR ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will continue to contribute to the Magazine during 1892. In addition to the serial 
. “THE WRECKER,” which is now appearing, there will appear, in an early 
number, an account of a journey which Mr. Stevenson, the grandfather of the novelist, 
made with Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Stevenson discovered this manuscript while looking over 


some old papers at his home in Samoa, and has written an introduction to the narrative. TERMS: $3- oo a Year; 
25c.a Number 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
SPECIAL OFFER. and a subscription fer 


1892, - - - - $4.50 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 743 Broadway, New York | ace sumbers sound 
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NEW BOOKS 


My Canadian Journal, 
1872-78 


By Lapy DuFFERIN, author of “Our Vice- 
Regal Life in India.” Extracts from let- 
ters home written while Lord Dufferin 
was Governor-General of Canada. With 
Portrait, 
sketches by Lord Dufferin. 
$2.00. 

The charming pictures of outdoor life in Canada 
here presented will be sure to interest many readers. 
Lady Dufferin gives anentertaining description of the 
various social and civic functions in which she took 


part with the Governor-Genera!, and she also de- 
scribes her salmon-fishing and camping trips. 


Poems 


By Wi1Lu1AM E. H. LEcKy, author of “ The 
History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 18mo. White vellum, stamped 
in gold, $1.00. 

Only the personal friends of the eminent historian 
have known his verses, and this is his first public 
appearance as a poet. 


A Text-Book in 
Psychology 


An Attempt to found the Science of Psychol- 
ogy on Experience, Metaphysics, and 
Mathematics. By JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
HERBART. Translated from the original 
German by MARGARET K. SMITH, Teacher 
in the State Normal School at Oswego, 
New York. International Education 
Series, Vol. XVIII. t2mo.° Cloth, $1.00. 


The central idea of the Herbartian agg «gh is apper- 
ception, which is explained cy the editor Dr. Harns in 
his p « face, asf. ll.ws: *‘ In perception we have an obj ct 
to our seuses, but in apperception we identify 

¢ « bjec: or those fea ures of it whic were fanili r to us 
we recog ize ‘t; we expioin it; we interpret the 
New by. Ur previous know edge, and th s are led to 
piocced from the knovn to the unk owna d maie new 
acqui-itions; inr coguizing the object we classi'y 1t under 
va.lo clas; in identifying t wich what we have 
seen befo ew note also differences which ch r cterize the 
new cbject and iead to th: d fitition o: new speci’s or 
varieties. All this and much more belong to th — process 
call d apperception, and we see at once that the chicf 
busin: s. ot ae ool i insiruction is to build up the piocess of 
apyerce;,tio 


The Tragedy of 
Ida Noble 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of “The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ The Mystery 
of the Ocean Star,” etc. No. 82, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. 
cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

This is one of the best of the works of this author, 
so well known as a popular writer of sea stories. 
The adventures are narrated with a vividness and 
animation that hold the reader’s close attention from 
the first page to the end of the volume. 


Straight On 


A story of a boy’s school-life in France. By 
the author of “The Story of Colette.” 
With 86 Illustrations by Edouard Zier. 
320 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


An interesting story of the experiences of a French 
officer’s son, who, being left an orphan at an early 
age, resides with re/atives while attending a military 
school. It is an absorbing narrative, charmingly 
told and appropriately illustrated. The last words 
of the hero’s father to his son—which the boy adopts 
as his motto-—give the title to the book. 


12mo. Cloth, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
ef price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


t, 3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK 


Map, and Illustrations from 


have adopted it: The First Congregational Church of Manchester, N. H.; 


Paper, 50° 


Containing 472 Flymns, 56 Selections for Responsive Readings, 
and 18 Chants. Edited by Professors HARRIS and 
TUCKER of Andover Theological Seminary, and Mr. E. K. 
GLEZEWN of Providence. 


The Popular Edition of HYMNS OF THE FAITH was issued near the close of 1890, 
and already within the few months in which it has been before the public has been adopted by 
a very considerable variety of churches in different parts of the country. An _ institutional 
church like Berkeley Temple, Boston, tinds it thoroughly usable in its various departments. 
It was ordered expressly for the prayer-meeting in addition to the large number used in the 
Sunday services. The College Church at Brunswick, Me., finds it-of equal value in all of its 
services. Practically the same report of its availability comes from churches in cities, in manu- 
facturing and suburban towns, and in villages. The following are some of the churches which 
Woodward Avenue 
Congregational Church, Detroit ; and Congregational churches in Brunswick, Augusta, Saco, 
and Auburn, Me.; Pittsfield and Allston, Mass.; Berkeley Temple, Boston; Vergennes, Vt. ; 
Burlington, Ia.; Lincoln, Neb. 

The number of hymns is large enough to give variety and to provide for all occasions, but 
is not too large for familiarity in use. The music is adapted throughout for Congregational 
service. It is simple and harmonious, and includes the old and new in right proportion. 

From Rev. CHARLES A. DICKINSON, Pastor of Berkeley Temple, Boston. 

We like the book very much. Our congregational singing is grand. 

From Rev. JAMES S. WILLIAMSON, Pastor of the Congregational Church, Augusta, Me. 

Every person I have approached on the subject has said, “ I love it more and more as we 
use it ;” “just the very book we needed.” 

From Rev. EDWARD BEECHER MASON, Pastor of the First Congr cdintiataal Church, 
Brunswick, Me. 

It gives constant and increasing joy and delight both in the week-day and Sabbath services. 
From Rev. HEMAN P. DeFOREST, Pastor of the Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 

- The satisfaction with it is 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York 


Do You Find it Difficult to Interest 
Your Sunday-school Class? 


Many Teachers Have Solved this Problem by Using 


STUDIES 


TWO COURSES READY FOR USE IN 1892: 


1. THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 2. THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


From the Four Gospels. Studies in the Acts and Epistles. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THEM. 
‘‘ The Crucial Test is this : — Is the boy ** During the past year I have had both 


l2mo, cloth, $1.12; roan, $1.50. 


is great and increasing. 


TRY 


or Girl really interested in the subject ? kinds of lessons in my school. Time and 
Upon this point-the verdict of our school again the teachers of the International 
would surely be with the Blakeslee Lessons. Lessons have said witha sigh, ‘ How shall 
Here at least is a manner of study in | | interest my class in this lesson?” The 
which scholars are interested. We have | teachers of the Outline Lessons say, ‘Give 


us more time, the Lessons are so inter- 


esting.’”’ 
F. R. BURNHAM, M.D., 
Sup’t S. S., San Diego, Cal. 


Send Postal-card for Free Specimen Copies, Recommendations, Etc. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., General Agents. 134 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mags. 


used the Lessons during 1891.” 


Hon. THOMAS D. LUCE, 
Sup’t S. S., Nashua, N.H 
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SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK- CASES _ 
Wi 


At> LAST a satisfactory Rot Book-Case has < 
been produced, suitable to the demands of home 
library, school-room, or office. Our new patent Ball 


Bearin cave tabie principle overcomes all objections. 
No sticking ;_no squeaking; noleaning. Ten styles, 
embracin ng all sizes a prices, from $10.00 up 
Illustrated catalogues free. (uote Christian Union. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
814 Broadway, New York: or Muskegon, Mich. 


il 


= 
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Notable Books for 
Young People 


** Remember Jacob Abbott's sensible rule to give chil- 
dren something that they are growing up to, not away 
trom, and keep down the stock of children’s books to the 
very best.”” 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Books 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous........... $1.50 
Giris Who Became famous................. 1.50 
Famous American Authors.................. 1.50 
Famous English Authors .................... 1.50 
Famous European Artists .................. 1.§0 
Famous American =>tatesmen................ 1.50 
Famous English Statesmen ................. 1.50 
1.25 


** Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her 
veaders.”’—CHICAGO LNTER-UOCEAN 

“Always written in a bright and fresh style.’’—Bos- 
TON HomME JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s Historical Series 


Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers............... $1.50 
Girl s nook of Famous Queens.............. 1.50 
Lafayette, the Knight of Libeity ........... 1.50 
1.50 


_“* The most interesting books to me are the histories of 
individuals and individual minds, all autobugraphies 
and the like. This is my favorite reading.”’-—H. W. 
LONGFELLow. 

Jacob Abbott’s Works 


Abbott’s American Histories. 4 vols ........ $6.00 
The Rollo Books. 14 vols. in7............... 8.75 
The Lucy Books. 6vols. in 3.... ............ 375 
The Jonas Books. 6 vols. in 3................ 3-75 
The August Stories. 4vols........ 4.50 
The Juno Sto ies. 4 vols......... 


“Jacob Abbott's books contain so much practical wis- 
dom concerning the every-day life of Children, and so 
many lessons in truthfulness and courtesy, that the, 
should not be left out of the libraries of Boys and Girls.”’ 


The Famous JAK Books 


1.25 
1.25 
I 25 


** The author has a happy way of telling a story in just 

the style calculated to interest young people.”’ 

Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of 
61. By WARREN LEE Goss, author of * Recol- 
lections of a Private.’’ $1.50. 

gth thousand now ready. ‘The best war story for 
boys ever written. 

A Score of Famous Composers. By Na- 
THAN HASKELL DOLE. $1.50. 

A volume of great interest and charm, of especial 
value to young musicians. 


the Jo-Boat Boys. By Rev. J. F. Cowan. 


$1 So. 
A story of vivid interest and thrilling incident. 


Tom Brown’s Schooldays. S8vo. The 
finest edition of this famous old classic for boys 
ever issued. Illustrated edition, plain edge, 
$2.00. Gilt edge, $2.50. 

Led in Unknown Paths. By ANNA F. 
RAFFENSPERGER. (A Prize Story.) $1.25. 
Half a Dozen Girls. By ANNA CHAPIN 
RAY, author of “ Half a Dozen Boys.” $1.25. 
Half a Dozen Boys. By ANNA CHAPIN 
Ray, author of * Half a Dozen Girls.” 12mo, 

1.25. 

The Blind Brother. By HOMER GREENE. 
(A Prize Story.) 90 cts. 

Burnham Breaker. By the author of “The 
Blind Brother.” $1.50. 

Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of Our 
Time. Fully illustrated. Edited by JAmers 
PARTON. $2.00. 

Little Arthur’s England. $1.25. 

Little Arthur’s France. $1.25. 

Thrown Upon Her Own Resources; or, 
What Girls Can Do. By JENNIE JUNE. With 
Portrait. $1.00. 

Making the Most of Life. By Rev. J. R. 
D.D. 12mo, parti-cloth, gilt tup, $1.00. 

Silent Times. By Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
12mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

The Walks Abroad of Two Young Natu- 
ralists. From the French of CHaAs. BEAv- 
GRAND. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

Recollections of a Private. A Story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By WARREN LEE 
Goss, author of * Jed.”’ With over 8o illustra- 


tions by Chapinand Shelton. KoyalSvo. Cloth, 
$3.25; seal Kussia, $4.25; half Morocco, $3.00. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers 


46 East Fourteenth Street 
New York 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 

By the Rev. HENRY VAN DyKkE,D.D., 
with Eleven [llustrations from Master- 
pieces in painting and Sculpture by FRA 
ANGELICO, ANDREA DEL SARTO, FRA 
Fivtippo Lirpet, FRANCIA, BOTTICELLI, 
VANDER WEYDEN, and DONATELLO, 


including also a Frontispiece Engraving © 
from ROssETTI’s Painting, ‘‘Ecce Ancilla 


Domini ;” 


THE CHRISTMAS PEAL. 
A Poem. By HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, with a Full-page Illustration 
by J. R. WEGUELIN ; 


. A MAID'S CHOICE. 
A Story in Music. Illustrations by 
HOWARD PYLE. Music by W. W. 
GILCHRIST ; 


CHARTERING A NATION. 
A Day with the Blackfoots. By JULIAN 
RALPH, with Seven Illustrations by FRED- 
ERIC REMINGTON ; 


MY COUSIN, THE COLONEL. 
A Story. By THomMas BAILEY AL- 
DRICH, with Five Illustrations by C. S. 
REINHART ; 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Comment by ANDREW LANG, with 
Fight Illustrations by EDWIN A. ABBEY ; 


AT LA GLORIEUSE. 
A Ghost Story. By M. E. M. Davis, 


with Eight Llustrations by W. T. SMED-— 
| NER. 


LEY; 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 


MENTAL TELEGRAPHY. 

A Manuscript with a History. By 
MARK TWAIN; 

HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 

A Story. By RIcHARD HARDING 
Davis, with Three Illustrations by C. D. 
(GIBSON. 

THE SINGING SHEPHERD. 

A Poem. By ANNIE FIELDS, with 

Full-page Illustration by ALFRED PAR- 


SONS ; 
A FADED SCAPULAR. 
A Story. By F. D. MILLET; 
A WALK IN TUDOR LONDON. 
By WALTER BESANT, with Ten Illus- 


trations ; 
HIS SHIP. 

A Poem. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
with Full-page Illustration by CHARLES 
RICKETTS ; 

MELCHIOR LA MESSE DE MINUIT. 

A Christmas Legend. By WILLIAM 
McLENNAN, with Four Illustrations by 
C. S. REINHART ; 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 

Full-page Illustration by GEORGE D¥ 


MAURIER ; 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS ; 
EDITOR'S STUDY. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS ; 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 


7 
MINNA 
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Pastors, Sunday School Superin 
tendents, Teachers, and 
Bible Scholars, 


and to all interested in the study of the Bible, 


The concise Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge 


is offered at 25 per cent, discount until 
Junuary Ist. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. SANFORD, M.A., assisted 
by 23 of the most eminent Bible scholars 
in the world, 
IT covers the entire field, and is brought 
«down to date. 
IT is absolutely unsectarian, and special 
—= articles are written by specialists. 
IT contains more religious titles than the 
— he Encyclopedia Britannica,” and is of 
mandy size. 

IT is the intelligent condenusation of all the 
— creat works of religious reterence, 
isrecent, reliable,comprehensive,handy, 
well made, and cheap. 

Endorsed by the most eminent religious scho- 
lars and by the entire religious press. Specimen 
pages and full particulars on 

985 double column pages, fully illustrated ; 
‘many valuable plain and colored maps, 
Cloth, $3.50; to the above until Jan. 1, $2.63 


CEAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 


—Valuable information sent to all wearers 


of artificia 
Teeth upon the receipt of e. Dr. W. E. DUNN 


231 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St.. New York. 


1801—For Christmas Time—1891 


Dr. W. H. Doane’s 
7 i sic, Me Songs, Appreciative Recita- 
Eoyable casily by Chil- 
dren. Price, 30 cts. by anail. 


The Lord’s Anointed. Rover 
Service (No. 14) will be found in the front rank. The 


n w songs, as well as the introduction of familiar 
hymns 1n which all can join, make it_a very aeerent 


aid desirable Christmas Exercise. Price, c 
by mail. 


A Kind rten Ser- 

The Christmas King. 4 

Folks, by Mrs. Wi_BuR F. Crafts. Price, 5 cts. 
by 


Christmas Annual No. 22 fmishesnew 
season oF experienced composers. Price, 4 cts. 
y anail. 


; ; for Christmas Time, No. 2, sent on 
Recitations af two 2-cent stamps. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. <A full 
cata.ogue of Christmas Music sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8r Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. 9th St., New York . 


For new Canta- 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 

cert Exercises, 
new Anthems, etc., send for our descriptive list. 


We have nice things for 
Cincinnati, O. 
FILLMORE BROS. Or 40 Bible House, New York. 
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Books for Boys 


THE STORY OF THE 
ILIAD 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. With 
colored illustrations after Flaxman. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF THE 
ODYSSEY 


By ALFRED J. CHuRCH, M.A. With 
colored illustrations after Flaxman. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


THE BURNING OF ROME 
A Story of the Days of Nero 
By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. With col- 
ored illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
$1.00. 


“This story is a delightful one, and will be 
welcomed by hosts of young people during 
the coming holiday season.” —Boston Traveller. 


TIM 
A Story of School Life 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 


“‘ Every reader will feel his heart warm and 
his eyes fill as he reads, and will finally put 
the book aside with a consciousness of eleva- 
tion of mind, of being bettered by the read- 
ing.”"—Commercial Gazette. 


New Books for Girls 


New Book by Mrs. Marshall 


WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL 


By EMMA MarsHALL, author of “ Mrs. 


Mainwaring’s Journal,” etc. With 


illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 


A PAIR OF ORIGINALS 


By E. WARD, author of “ Fresh from the 
Fens.” With illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


New Book by Mrs. Molesworth 


NURSE HEATHERDALE'S 
STORY 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, author of “ Car- 
rots,” etc. With illustrations by L. 
Leslie Brooks. 16mo, $1.25. 


All purchasers of books are invited to send 
for our New Illustrated Catalogue of Christ- 
mas and Ffoliday Gift Books, which will be 
sent free by mail to any address. 3 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, - New York 


To Pastors and 
S. S. Superintendents. 


We have during 1891 supplied 1500 pastors and su- 
perintendents with thirty good books fresh from the 
press atan expense of less than $1 per. month to 
each patron. Could _fill this page with grateful 
words. Send for our Book Contract Plan, and 
prospectus of next § months issnes, 

CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre. 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND 
and BUNKER HILL. 

in quality, moderate in 
price. If your deaker does not keez 
them, $ us your address, and we 
wi you our complete 
s free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO. 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Bosten, Mass 


A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books 


Charles Auchester 


By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an Introduction 
and Notes by GEORGE P. Upton. With two 
portraits of Mendelssohn. 2 vols,, 12mo, gilt 
tops. $2.50. 

** No greater book,’ wrote Disraeli of this 
remarkabie musical romance, ** will ever be written upon 
music, and it will one day be recognized as the imagi- 
native classic of that divine art.”” ‘Ihe n husiasm with 
which it was received thirty years ago will no doubt 
revived on its reappearance in tife beautiful form here 


given it. 
Madame de Staél 


Inthe ‘‘ Great French Writers’”’ Series. By ALBERT 
SOREL ot the Institute. Translated by Fanny 
H. Garuiner. 12mo0. $1.00. 

No volume of this_ series will have a more gene:al 
interest than this judicial yet kindly and s,mpathe:ic 
sk tch of a woman who was distinguished as an author, 
politician, moralist, and critic. 


A Song of Life 


By MARGARET W. Mor ey. Profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated. Small 4to. $1.25. 

This little work unfolds the mysternes of plant. and 
animal existence, and of the transmis-ion ot life, with a 
charm and manner and delicacy of treatment that delig' t 
while they instruct. On almost every page is some st:1k- 
ing and expressive drawing ot flowers, or fishes, or birds, 


or beasts. 
Life of Jane Austen 


By OscAr FAy ApDAmMS. With portrait of Miss 
Austen. 12mo. $1.25. 
This work is a simply told story of Jane Ansten’s life 
dealin, especial y with its domestic phases, which are full 
of interest. ‘Ihe author visited the scene: amo..g whch 


she lived, and his deep intere8t in Miss Austen led here 


surviving relatives to furnish him wih much new and 
vaiuable material. 


The Grandmother 


From the Bohemian of. BOZENA NEMEC, with a 
Biographical Stetchof theauthor. 12mo. $1.25. 
This work, long a classic in its own country, will appeal 
most s ney to all who tove sincerity and simplicity m 
literature and in life, ‘The Grandmother, with her simple 
i.ty and her homely virtues, is a character as lovely as it 
13 new in fiction. 


Duplicate Whist 


Its Rules and Methods of Play; by which the 
strength of opposing hands are equalized, and the 
elemeut of luck reduced to the mmimum. By 
JOHN T. MITCHELL. 16mo. 75 cents. 

This pioneer treatise presents a history of this new and 
most sciert fic of card games, and a full description of the 
various modes now 1n vogue. 


The Scottish Chiefs 


By JANE PorTER. Finely printed and bound. 
2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops. $2.50. 


The Children of the Abbey 


By REGINA MARIA ROCHE. Finely printed and 
bound. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops. $2.50. 

It has for two years been difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain either of these fine old sashioned romances in a 
style fit either for reading of for the | brary. It is hoped 
these editions will supply the want. 


Little Marjorie’s Love Story 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of ‘“ Sweet 
William.” With 16 illustrations by Helen M. 
Armstrong. Small gto. $1.23. 


This new book by Miss Bouvet is likely to b= as popular 
as the first and very successful story, ‘Sweet William.” 
It is marked by the same refined sentiment, purity and in- 

efi able sweetness which characterized “sweet William.” 
It is very beautitully illustrated. 


The Spanish Galleon 


An Account of a Daring Effort to Recover the 
Golden Treasures from a Spanish Galleon 
Wrecked in the Caribbean Sea 200 Years Ago. 
By CHARLES S. SEELEY. 12mo. $1.25. 


A aeerty, attractive record of adventure reminding 
the reader by its simpiici y and directness of style of De 
Foe’s ** Robyn on Crusoe.”’ It is a book interes ing alike 
to young ai.d old. The difficulties that the hero overcomes 
by sheer p: rseverance and courage xives to the volume a 
most wholesome and stimulating quality. 


A Short History of England 


For Young People. By ELIzABetu S., KIRKLAND, 
author of **A Short History of France,” etc. 
12mo. $1.25. 


Many admirers of Miss Kirkland’s ** Short Histo 
France,”’ and especially tho-e who believe that no 2 foo 
history of England, properly adapted to the needs of young 
#mericans, now «xists, have urged her to write a his’ory 
of Eugland upon the same pan, This admirable book is 
the result, and will b-: found to be even an improvement 
upon her popular history of France. 


The Study Class 


A Guide for the Student of English Literature. 
By ANNA B. MCMAHAN, 


This little book aims to make the student familiar with 
Englis4 litera’ ure by means of the dir-ct study ot its mas- 
tervieces, and to develop the critica’ faculty by personal 
examination of an author’s text rather than to rest content 


with judgments at second nand, however able the critic. 


Lyrics of the Living Church 


Original Poems Compiled from 
Church.” Edited by C. W. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


_ The poems are all of a deep relig‘ous nature and contain 
inspiration and comfort for ali who_ re seeking the Higher 
Lite Asa whole, it isa volume of religious verse of very 
unusual merit. 


The Pentateuch of Printing 


WITH A CHAPTER ON JuDGES. By WILLIAM 
BLADES, author of ** The Life and Typography 
of William Caxton,” etc. With a Memoir of the 
Author and List of his Works by TALBor B. 
REED. With 59 fac-similes and engravings. 
Crown 4to, cloth. gilt top, $4.50, set; half rox- 
burgh, gilt top, $5.50, ze. 


Wi liam Blad:ss, the great avthority on all matters per- 
taining to early printing, has giv:n in this admirable work, 
which wa: left at his death ready tor the pr-ss, a populur 
account of the history of the rise and development_ of 
printing, tracing trom its ort sin to its . resent state after 
the maonerin which the origin and wanderings of the 
people of Israe are traced in tue Pentateuch. ‘ 


“The Living 
LEFFINGWELL, 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


NOW READY. 


PELOUBET’ 

SELECT NOTES for 1892 includes studies 
for the first six months in ISAIAH, JERE- 
MIAH, EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and PSALMS. The 
last six months in the AcTs of the APOSTLES, 


Cloth, price . - $1.25 
Cloth, Interleaved Edition, price . 2.00 
French Morocco,limp 2.00 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


W.A. WILDE & CO., 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


CA om 


CHRISTMA 
cents a single copy. ; 
The CHRIST of BETHLEHEM. 
By J. E. HALL. cont 


aining an In- 
structive Responsive Service interspersed with New and A 
ropriate Carols. Price, 5 cents a single copy OT 
ERVICES of the same Character and at the same pice, are 
*‘Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh,"’ ‘*Christmas Joy Bells, 
“Good Wili to Men,” “Noel, and ** Peace on Earth, 
s ON —A NEW CANTATA 
A CHRIST AS VIS! for ‘Children by these two 
By Burnham & G.F.Root. well-known writers is sure 
to meet with a cordial reception. This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining they nave produced thus far. 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. OTHER OANTATAS for 
the Christmas Season are Christmas Eve,” “Santa Claus 
Co.,"" **The New Santa Claus,” ‘Catching Kriss Kringle, 
‘Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa Claus’ Mistake,"’ and The 
Waits’ Christmas."" Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 
Relates in verse, scrip- 
ture readings and music, 
THE WONDERFUL STOR ‘dings and musi 
By M. B. Brooks & G. F. Root. the princi events of 
Christ's life on earth. Beautiful and instructive. 


a single copy. 
BETHLEHEM A Cantata for Adu!ts only (no child- 
; e ren's part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
By G. F. Root. ever rendered. Price, 50 cts a single copy. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of ‘Musical Visitor’ for Choirs, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


BALTIMOR 
l 


Best quality Copper and tin BELLS 


for urche chools, &c. 
Also CHIMES AND BELIS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


7 Containing new Carols 
HRISTMAS SELECTIONS anc’ Responsive service 


rice, 20 cents 


ave | 
ON 
AWVERNET 
PARESSONS 
\PE 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS 


[Ready Saturday, 28] 


Latest Literary Essays 
and Addresses 


Of James RussELL LoweLL. 
Containing admirable essays on Milton, 
Gray, Lar dor, Walton, Shakespeare’s Rich- 
ard third, etc. Crown 8vo, uniform with 
the Riverside Edition of Lowell’s works, 
$1.25; also in Persian silk, $1.25. 


Dante's Divine Comedy 


Translated by CHARLES ELIOT 
NorTon, Professor in Harvard University. 
With Notes. In three volumes. II. PURGA- 
TORY. 12mo0, gilt top, $1.25. 


““W- believe that t is translation of Mr. Norton’s will 
became thecl s. icand favorite translation.”’— 7he Nation, 


Odes, Lyrics and Sonnets 
From the Poetical Works of 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL. Bound in a 

new and specially attractive style, in white, 

green, and gold, gilttop. 16mo, $1.00. 

This is anew volume and an exceedingly 
rich one, containing the best short poems 
Mr. Lowell wrote, and it would be difficult 
to surpass them in English literature. 


On the Threshold 
By 4. D.D. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition from New 
Plates. $1.00. Thisis one of the best and 
most popular of books for Young People, 
including Talks on Purpose, Friends and 
Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-reliance 
and Courage, Health, Reading and Intel- 
lectual Life, Amusements, Purity (a new 
chapter), and Faith. 


Delightful Stories 


By Kate Dovucias WiGcGIN. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. £utirely 
New L£dition. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Story of Patsy. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
A Summer in a Cajion. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Timothy’s Quest. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story Hour. Short Stories for the 
Home and the Kindergarten. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Miss 
Norah A. Smith. Illustrated. $1.00. 


#,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


No stronger witness or better testimony 
could be offered. 

A late number of the “* CONGREGATIONALIST”’ 
says: 

‘* WIDE AWAKE has no superior in its class. 
In its judicious blending of the instructive and 
the entertaining, its exquisite illustrations, its 
excellent moral influence, the variety of its at- 
tractions, and its unvarying freshness and vigor, 
WIDE AWAKE is one of the most remarkable 
productions of the nineteenth century.”’ 

100 illustrated pages each month. 
Only $2.40 a year. Subscription begins with 
December. Send for free prospectus. 
THE PANSY, $1.00. 
OUR LITTIL.E MEN AND WOMEN, f1.00. 
BABYLAND, 5° cents. 
Samples of all four, 15 cts. ; of any one, 5 cts. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 


S THE LIVING AGE 
its jubilee, it 

is interesting to recall the 
made concerning it 
by r. STORY 
ading e rospectus in 
April, 1844. He then said:— 
“Tentirely approve the plan. 

If itcean obtain the — pat- 
ronage long enough, it will con- 
tribute in an eminent degree to 
give ahealthy tone, not only to 
Pour literature. but. to public 
opinion. It will enable us to 
possess, in a moderate compass, 
a select library of the best productions of the age.”? 


That THE V.ivtvG AGE has fully justified this fore- 
cast is proved by the constant praises which. during 
all the years of its publication, have been bestowed 
upon it by the press, some of the more recent of 
which are given below. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives morethan 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
yearly, forming four Jarge volumes, It presents in 
an inexpensive form, cousidering its great amount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and aperg Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader 
as the only satisfactorily freshand COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature, —in- 
dispensable because it embraces the productions of 


the 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature,Science, Politics, and Art. 
Opinions. 

« “Tf a cultured stranger from another world were 
to find himself in this one, and were to make a study 
of our literary advantaves, he would be impressed 
especially, we are confident, by the abundance, vari- 
ety and high average quality of the contents of LiIT- 
TELL’S LIVING AGE,” — The Congregutiona/isi. Boston. 

* There is but one LIVING AGE, thouvh many have 
essayed imitations. While their intent has, no doubt, 
been worthy, they have lacked that rare discrimi- 
nating judgmet, that fineness of acumen. and that 
keen appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, whica neake LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the in- 
comparable publication that it is... — Christian at 

Vork, New York. 

* No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 
the public. . It contains nearly all the good liter- 
ature of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

*“*He who subscribes for a few years to it gathers 
a choice library, even though he may have no other 
books.” — New- York Observer. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with cur- 
rent literature.” — Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It has, in the half century of its existerce, fur- 
nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
the dey, such as cannot fail to edneate end stimu- 
late the inteile«tual faculties, and create tastes and 
desires for loftier attainments. . The fo  emost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages.”— 
Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburah. 

“For the amount of reading contained, the sub- 
scription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“ The fields ef fiction, biography, travel, science. 
poetry, crit:cism, aud social and religious discussion 
all come within its domain and all are weil repre- 
sentel Boston Journal, 

“Itmay betruthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

* Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisco 
Chronicle, 


Littell’s Living Age. 


*In giving a comprehensive view of the best cur- 
rent literature, the product of the best writers of the 
day, it stands unrivalled.” — Canada Presbyterian, 
Tvronto, 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

te” To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1892, remitting before Jan. ist, the numbers of 1891 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be 
sent gratis. 


Clob-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


{*‘ Possessed of THE LIVING ACE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subseriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.’ — 
Philid:iphia Evening Bulletin 

For $10.50, THe LIVING AGE andany one of the four- 
dollar monthlies (or J/arper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a yeur, postpaid: or. for $9.50, THE LIvInG 
AGE and Scrihner’s Magazine or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more 
than one other periodical will be sent on application. 

Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE 15 cents each, 

Address, LITTVELL & CO., Bostoa 


LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 


205,672 “Koons. AT YOUR PRICE. 


354,672 Books. AT OUR PRICE. 


Bibles, P Books, etc. 
148,782 Braver UAT ANY PRICE. 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


81 CHAMBERS ST., New 


Prize Competition, $200 


WOMEN 


OF THE 


WORLD 


A volume containing the 
names of 370 famous women, 
with the year of their birth and 
epigrammatic quotations from 
celebrated writers, bearing upon 
some fact in their life histories, 
attractively bound, quaintly 
printed, price $1.00. For sale 
by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


Cushing & Co. 


Booksellers ana Publishers 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Two Prizes of $100.00 each 


will be given to the competitors 
who send to the above address 
by Christmas, 1892, the first and 


second largest number of names, 


arranged onasimilar plan; that 
is, no living character, the year 
of birth to be given, the quota- 
tions to be in prose, no name or 
quotation to be taken from the 
book. 

The author of the WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD wishes 
to make the largest possible 
collection of the clever things 
that have been said of women, 
and takes this means to increase 
the number made from her own 
readings and translations. When 
the collection is published credit 
will be given to each compet-_ 
itor whose quotations have been 
drawn upon. 


W ANTE In every town to take orders 
for our new and beautiful Gift 
Book, HERE AND BEYOND,’ 


QNE _a book that is wanted in every 
Christian household. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES: “ The Infant 
FRE King,”’ ** The of cur King,’”’ and 


specimen pa-es of ** The New Seng” tor the | 


Sunday-school, willbe m ied free to any ene 
F. ROSCHE & ©O 


inter sted. 
178 State St., Chicago, Il. 


(Mention this paper.) 


Unusual inducements, espe- 
ENER. cially in connection with the 
well-known Lothrop Maga- 
: GETIC Write at once for terms 
and _ exclusive territory to 
D. LorHROoP COMPANY, Bos- 
The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


zines. 
AGENT tom. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
THE VAN DULEN & TIFT CINCINNATI, 
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Financial 

The market for money during the week 
has developed into a state of almost phe- 
-nomenal ease for the season. By reference 
to the bank statement below, it will be 
noted that the specie and legal tender items 
exhibit an increase of about five and a 
quarter million dollars, while the item of 
loans remains about the same as last 
week; these first items, therefore, serve 
to swell deposits and furnish the heavy 
increase reported in rzserves. This in- 
crease is due to large payments from the 
Treasury—a gain of half a million from 
our interior exchanges and of a million in 
gold arrivals from Europe. The money 
rates have been decreasing until 3 per cent. 
is the ruling figure at the close for call 
loans. Rates in the London market are 
equally easy, and, indeed, in Europe 
money is not in demand. The Bank of 
England rate for discount remains un- 
changed at 4 per cent., while the open 
rate is lower. | 

The September reports of net earnings 
have been very generally received, and 
the “ Financial Chronicle” has tabulated 
them in the cases of 148 companies. The 
increase for the month is 10.32 per cent. 
on the roads named, over the figures of 
September, 1890. This increase is no- 
table when taken in comparison with the 
figures for the nine months of the calendar 
year, the totals of which, net, show only 
4.25 per cent. We see by this exhibit the 
progressiveness of the increase as the year 
wanes. The effect of the wheat crop had 
been only slightly felt in these September 
earnings, and that only in the winter crop 
sections. Yet the great increase is noted in 
the Southwest and Northwest roads alike. 
When, as in October, we get the returns 
which shall represent the traffic as in- 
creased by the full wheat movement, we 
shall doubtless have still greater figures to 
make in the way of net results. Then in 
December we shall commence to feel the 
influence of the corn crop in the roads 
penetrating the corn sections, and, with a 
corn yield of such proportions as this 
year’s production, with the extraordinary 
demand for it in the various shapes in 
which it is now exported, we may venture 
to say that the cameays will reap a great 
benefit. 

Conditions have been such this year, in 


all the financial centers of Europe, that no: 


spirit of speculation, in anticipation of 
these vast improvements in railway traffic 
here, either in the foreign market or our 


own, has asserted itself. Usually Wall ]- 


Street (and Wall Street means here all of 
its connections, domestic and foreign) dis- 
counts coming events; if they are of a 
favorable cast, Wall Street forestalls them. 
Her markets anticipate, in prices, the com- 
ing improvement, so that when it is 
actually realized the full effect of it has 
been recorded in quotations. This year the 


widespread feeling of distrust ruling in all 


the markets of the world during the latter 
part of 1890 and the early months of this 
present year, served to foster an extreme 
caution with all capitalists, and the con- 
sequence of this extreme caution is seen in 
the quietude and stagnation of security 
markets while their bountiful natural 
‘Tesources were silently developing ; until 
now, in the very midst of the incoming 
fruits of this natural development, we find 
ourselves surrounded by unresponsive 
markets; that is, we have had one advance 
in prices of stocks and bonds which was 
followed by a decline almost equally great. 
Since then we have been waiting and 
wondering why the markets did not move. 


The comments which we made in this 
column a week ago, and the predictions 
which we indulged in, are coming to pass, 
however, even sooner than we could have 
anticipated, and the past week has wit- 
nessed an awakening of Wall Street which 
promises very early and remarkable results. 
Certain fears about the Berlin and 
Paris markets which we referred to 
last week have suddenly been dispelled, 


-in their place a fresh confidence has 


served to start up buying movements 
through the whole list. The bears over- 
‘shot the mark both here and abroad, in 
the circulation of false reports about 
failures, and here about the condition of 
the Richmond Terminal Company. The 
stories are false in spirit and utterly mis- 
leading in letter, so far as this property is 
concerned, and we are surprised that the 
daily press should show such willingness 
to elaborate such fabrications for the bene- 
fit of a desperate bear element in our 
security markets. Notwithstanding all 
this talk, however, the general market has 
made an important movement upward, and 
the bears have had to yield to the pressure 
by undertaking to cover, as best they could, 
their unprofitable short contracts. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, 3,934,600 
Legal tenders, increase...........- 1,286,600 
Deposits, increase 5,402,400 
Reserve, 3,870,600 


This gives the city banks a surplus re- 
serve of $13,250,000, in round figures, and 
precludes the possibility of any approach to 
stringency for the year. 

WALL STREET. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Recommended by Physicians 


of all schools, for the brain, nerves, and 
stomach. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
‘Company’ s Building 
308 and 310 

Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 
CASH Gavress. errr $500,000 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims............ 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 455,708 82 


| TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,950,394-07 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

Ss. P. PEROT Vice-Pr resident. 

ICHARD MARIS, ‘Secretary and Treas. 
AMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


CAREFUL 
INVESTORS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


BuY OUR 


CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 
Mortgages. 


Home Savings & Loan 
Association 


Money with this Asso- 
ciation will earn nearly 
Three Times as much is 
in an ordinary 


of Minneapolis, 
Assets, $675,000. bank, and can be with- 
drawn at °0 days’ notice. 


HF, NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
Soll profits, 830,396 67 


This Company solicits comes ceabout 


all first-class investment sec 
Buys and negotiates Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and I n Bonds. 


ns. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 

CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 

Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Berlin, Germany. 


New York, 208 Broadway. 
Phila., 4t th & Chestnut St. 
London, England. 


Selected | 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 

per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 


you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


mation which may help 


Texas Loans.an¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 

New Coy: and Christian Union News- 
& Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 

Bank. 
San ph Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 

National Bank. 
Edinb nburgh. The Scottish-American Mortgage 

mited 


write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


a, 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request toa 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Azores, The, as a Health Resort. 12 pages. 

Azores and Madeira: Resorts for Invalids, 
Tourists, and Travelers Seeking Health and 
Pleasure. 30 pages. 

Battlefield Map-Folder of the Battles between 
the States. 

Green Cove Springs, Fla., a Description of ; 
also, The Clarendon Hotel and Surround- 
ings. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Hagerstown, Md.: The Queen City of the 


Valleys. 36 pages, illustrated. 
Hot Springs, Ark., Cutter’s Guide to. Com- 
pliments of New Waverly Hotel. 62 pages, 


illustrated. 

Minnesota, Great Cities of, The Three—St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth.  12-page 
folder, 

Montana, Golden. A _ Description of the 
State. 10-page folder, with map. 

Montana, A Description of the State. The 
Great Reservation. 48 pages, illustrated. 
Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Rail- 

way, Along the. 16 pages. illustrated. 

Southern California, Profits of Orange Culture 
in. 32 pages. 

Southern California—Pomona illustrated and 
described. 36 pages. 

West Indies and the Spanish Main, To the. 
Winter Tours to the Tropics by the Atlas 
Line. 48 pages, illustrations and maps. 


CALIFORNIA 


If you are going to California and want to make 
the journey cheaply, quickly, and comfortably, pur- 
chase your tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern, 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars are run on fast 
trains from Chicago to San Francisco without 
change, and dining-cars serve all meals em rozte. 
Completely furnished Pullman tourist sleeping-cars 
are also run, in which accommodations can be pro- 
cured by passengers holding either first or second 
class tickets at a cost of only $4.00 per berth from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco and other California points. 
The hour of departure of trains from Chicago affords 
poe connection with all trains from the East and 
outh. First-class one-way and excursion tickets, 
good returning six months from date of sale, also 
second-class tickets at low rates, sleeping-car reser- 
vations, and full information can be procured of any 
Ticket Agent, or by addressing W. A. Thrall, Gen- 
eral Passenger and ‘Ticket ent, Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, Chicago, Illinois. 


CALIFORNIA 

California is the most attractive and delightful 
section of the United States, if not of the world, and 
its many beautiful resorts will be crowded with the 
best families of the East during the entire winter. 
It offers to the investor the best open opportunity 
for safe and large returns from its fruit lands. It 
offers the kindest climate in the world to the feeble 
and debilitated ; and it is reached in the most com- 
fortable manner over the Atchison, T i & Santa 
Fé Railroad. Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars 
leave Chicago by this line every day in the year and 
go without change or transfer through to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. This is a 
feature not offered by any other line. 

Write to C. D. Simonson, G. E. Agt., 261 Broad- 
way, New York, if you desire any further informa- 
tion as to the country and the accommodations for 
reaching it. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


Via Iron Mountain Route; the world’s sanitarium 
and “all year round ”’ pleasure resort, reached only 
via this line. Elegant hotels ; sublime scenery; de- 
lightful climate; healing hot springs. Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Cars without change from St. Louis. 
Reduced round-trip rates all year round from all 
coupon points in the United States and Canada. 
For descriptive and _ illustrated pamphlets write 
——— *s agents, or H. C. Townsend, G. P. A., St 

ouis, Mo. 


WINTER HOMES 


California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


Located_on bluff overlooking the Beach, Monterey 
Bay. and Ocean, with view of foothills and mountains. 
he only first-class hotel in Santa Cruz. Headquarters 
for all tourists. Within six miles’ drive to the famous big 
rees. Free ’bus to and from all trains. Send for illus- 
trated souvenir, mailed free with particulars on applica- 
tion. Special rates to parties. Address 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, 


If you g0 for the Winter 


SOUTH 


Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Texas, Alabama, Tennessee, or Florida 


WEST 


California, Colorado, New Mexico, or Missouri 


NORTH 


Maine, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts 


ANYWHERE 


The Recreation Department of The Christian Union will send, free of charge, on 
application, printed matter describing the sections you desire to visit, and time- 


tables of the roads you would ride over. 


Don't hesitate to ask for what you want. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


California 


North Carolina 


“A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 


ust published, will be sent, postpaid, upon application to 
HOTEL DEL GORONADO, 
CORONADO BEACH, California. 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK 
CLAIMS to be the FINEST WINTER 


HEALTH RESORT in the WORLD 


vd A little book just published may 


assist. Sent free on application. Address 
GEO. R. BUCKMAN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


not investigate this claim? 


North Carolina 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, pon magnificent scenery ; heate 
by steam and open fireplace; hydraulic elevator ; electric 
lights and bells; music hall; tennis court; ladies’ billiard 

oarlor and bowling alley.. Beautiful drives and first-class 
ivery. e house is located upon a plateau covering 
eleven acres, one hundred feet above the level of the city, 
andiis within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches 
opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive printed 
matter, apply to 


STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class board. 
Northern Cooking. House heated iwith steam. Central 
location. Fine views. Applyto C. J. McCAPE 
24 Grove St. 


, 


SHARP’S OAKS HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Artistic, Homelike, Clean. Unsurpassed, wholesome table 
are; attentive service, without ostentation. — 
FRANK SHARP, Proprietor, formerly ** South- 
land”’ Hotel, Cartersville and Carrollton, Georgia. 

_Every department of The Oaks is under personal super- 
vision of a member of the ** Sharp ”’ family, all experienced 
hotel workers, and guests soon realize they are cared for in 
a way quite unusual in hotels. Electric cars pass the door 
every ten minutes. Only five minutes’ walk from the pub- 
lic square. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN S. MARSHALL, 


Qakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE. N. C. 


Crowns the summt of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
on'the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. The appoint- 
ments of the house are conducive to health and comfort; 
steam_heat. electricity, elevator, electric bells, sky parlor, 
etc. The Sanatorium is thoroughly equipped with modern 


seapemepen for the scientific relief and cure of all nervous 
an 


chronic diseases. The bath departments are new 
throughout and are under the supervision of competent and 
skilled attendants. The methods of treatment include all 
forms of baths, the Medicated_ Vapors, Turkish, Electric, 
Russian, Roman, Thermo-Electric, _Electro-Chemical, 
Massage; Electricity in all its forms, also Swedish move- 
ments. 

Terms, $4 per day. One person occupying room, $20 
and upward per week. here two persons occupy same 
room, $15 per week is added. : 

_ Medical attendance and all forms of treatment included 
in of room. 
he medical management will be under the direction of 
Dr. P. W. Nezrus, formerly of the ** Jackson Sanato- 
rium” at Dansville. N. Y. 
Miss EMILIE VAUGHN, Business Manager, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. . 

New and liberal management. Thoroughly overhauled, 
refitted and refurnished; lighted by electricity; heated by 
steam ; hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 
Electric cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. AA strictl 

. medium-priced, all-the-year hotel. Rates and read- 
ing matter upon application. HOWELL CO . 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


An elegant and refined home, with perfect hygenic ap- 

eo geen and every modern improvement of a first-class 
otel; especially intended for curable patients suffering 

fr E THE LU AN 


om 


» Climatic, Dietetic, Hydropathic, and such 


other a treatment as required in the individual case. 
General and local nutrition and prevention of relapses, the 
object of all management. on R , . 


District of Columbia 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. rsth St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
epartment. A family hotel. o bar. 
Mrs. M. J. CoLtey. 


Florida 


The Altamonte Springs Hotel 


OPENS DECEMBER ist 


<d by the addition of 25 rooms, 


Has recently been en 


with open fires.. Will be first-class in every respect. 
Send for circular. Address until Nov. 15, the Proprietor, 
H. W. PR . Francor. , N._H.;_atter above date, 


Altamonte Springs, pica. Co., Florida. 
ery low rates for first of season. 
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WINTER HOMES 


Florida 
ACME HOTEL 


European plan. 1:11 West Bay Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Neatly kept rooms, fifty cents to one dollar a 
day. Good di d H. A. BURT. 


dining- room connected. 


WINTER PARK, Fila. 


THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the post- 
office and railroad depot. Lovely views of lakes and 
groves. Pure water. Rates reasonable. For further 
particulars address A. E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. * H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THE ST. JAMES, Thomasville, Ga. 


Formerly the Clarendon, now open. Quiet and home- 
like. MRS. B. F. COCHRAN. 


Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the city, offer exceptional advantages to families or 
tourists. A special feature of these Hotels is the ** Table 


Pennsylvania 


Grand View House Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild an water and unsurp 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 


South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy, Unexcelled 
Cusine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowling 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. ivery. Hotel grounds 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 

OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1891-’92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 

B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
this year be more attractive than ever before. 
The hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances whic 
belong iad a modern first-class hotel. 
e 


d’héte dinner,” with wine, which is served from 5 to 8 P.M., eneral ticket office in_ hotel, and baggage checked to 

price $1.00. For descriptive app to The Chris- | destination. E. H. JACKSON, Prop., 

tian Union. GEO. F. ADA g Manager. _ Charleston, S. C. 
ELEGANT—HOMELIKE Virginia 


Hotel Altamont { Futaw, Place 


ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the 
eating in 


New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


in the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N. J. 
-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 


New, t-class. Electric lights. ** Artesian water. Ad 
the year. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
BSTABLISHED IN 1858 

Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 

mas educated and experienced Physicians. 

illside location overlooking the Genesee Valley. 
Modern main building (brick and _ iron), fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam heated, complete in sani- 
tary details, and in every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 
or tired out. 

All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Electric bells, safety elevator, tele- 
graph and telephone, 
_ On line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, between New York City and Buffalo. 
LjOpen all the year. : 

For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & LEFFINGWELL.) 


SHERWOOD, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Heated by open fire grates; steam, electric bells, hot 
and cold baths. Homelike and comfortable. 
GEO. BOOKER, Owner and Prop. 


GINIA.—THE NEW EXCHANGE AND 
BALLARD HOTELS 

Accommodate 600, guests, These leading historical 
hotels of the. capital city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open. Thoroughly refitted and remodeled; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. In fact, every attention for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de- 
vise, may be relied uRon. 

CARRINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 


France 


RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in the 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne an 
Are de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
rs. 


TOURS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS 


TO 
Washington, D. C. 
NOVEMBER 12th and 26th 

DECEMBER ooth, 1891 


$72.50 ROUND TRIP 


FROM NEW YORK 
Including all expenses for a three-day trip. 


TICKETS good only on Special Train on above dates 


For itineraries_of these tours, as well as tours to Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Florida, and Old Point Comfort, apply to 


Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 Broadway, 
New York. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 

Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


General Manager. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Send for illus- 
Wicd pamphlet. WM LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
Watkins, N. V 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


Beautiful 


Holiday Gift 


oem HOME OR OFFICE 
Holloway Reading Stand 


Book-rest and Dictionary Holder combined. Dictionary 
turned before you by atentes push of the hand. Books 
held open any position. Avoids unhealthful habit bending 
forward when reading or studying. Send for catalogue. 
HOLLOWAY CU., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New Yorx, New York City. 


— 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


CaLirornia, Nordhoff. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 


: A few boys will be received_on Cara Piedra Ranch, 
in the Ojai Valley, in Southern California, and given in- 
struction by an experienced teacher. The aims of the 
place are toward health and enjoyment, toward unselfish, 
manly character, and toward accurate, thorough, and self- 
reliant habits of thought and study. An object constantly 
in view is to help a boy toward en — way of living a 


happy, useful life with other people. ss 
THACHER (A.B., Yale). 


Connecticut, Lyme, Box 125. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL for Young Ladies.—Every 
advantage of thorough education, combined with home 
comforts. College preparatory. Referencesthe best. For 
circulars, etc., apply to Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


CunNECTICUT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address Georce L. Fox. Rector. 


ConngcTICUT, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. Located in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. One hour 
trom New Terk. Circulars sent on application. 


ConnEcTicuT, Canaan. 
HE REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 
Conn., receives into his family six boys to be educated. 
Personal instruction. Advantages of a private tutor, with 
school discipline; home comforts; house 
extensive; good climate; no malaria. School opens 
Sept. 15. “Tackwaed boys advanced. For terms and 

admission address as above. 


ConnectTicuT, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
school, or Seeinose ‘Ail the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physica epee Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 5S. S. WORK- 


ERS, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Forei 
Missionaries already has twenty in the entering junior 
class. The doors are now open for women as well as men. 
For further information address J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


New Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
EN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
fully located, on_ Pennsylvania Railroad, between Trenton 


d Camden. Music a specialty. 00 r year. Ad- 
and Camden: ERERUDE G BOWEN, President, 


New Jersgy, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ix boardi ils. orou raining. Terms $500. 
No extras.» "EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 


New York, New York City. 
BEST New York School offers tuition and 
board to two sisters for price of one, if entered im- 
mediately. Elegant home. Below St., near _Fift 
Ave. Address X. Y., No. 366, Christian Union Office. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

. 1. Preparation for the Columbia and 
and other colleges for 
women; number limited; special attention to English, 
elocution, and physical culture; daily instruction and prac- 
tice in De e nastics. 

MARY B. ITON,A.B.,and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
rough preparation for college or business. Abso- 


Tho 
lutely healthy location. Good grounds for athletic sports. 
PRANK HOLLAND, Prinepal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 

bs t ar opens sept. 23. ca 

College Preparato Courses. Pur ils enter Wellesley on 

THEODOR RICHARDS: Principal 

RS. 

Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal, 


2 
— 
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eWorld. Send for descriptive pampmict to Recreation 
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Inguiring Friends 


(Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 

to The Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 

stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 

oy the paper or by personal letter. 


é an well 
given as promptly as practicable.] 


” A correspondent, sending us a story of 


a Russian who, after prayer for divine 


guidance, sacrificed his young child as a 
sin-offering, asks why the honest prayer 
even of a fanatic is not answered? It 
seems to us that fanaticism, because it 
blinds the reason, must necessarily pre- 
vent an answer except by miracle. The 
same friend further asks how to explain 
Matt. xxv., 41, and Mark ix., 43-48—if 
the unsaved are to be annihilated? It 
seems to us that the difficulty is to ex- 
plain such words on any other supposition. 
“ Unquenchable” fire does not naturally 
mean fire in which one can exist forever. 
The natural work of the worm and fire in 
the gehenna of Jerusalem was to-make an 
end of what they fed on. “Eternal” 
means belonging to eternity, rather than 
continuing through it. 


A friend of mine devoted to pets having recently 
had a favorite cat die, buried him with many testi- 
monials of regard, among which was a memorial 
card bearing the words found in Ecclesiastes iii., 19, 
20,21. Now,the question is, whether the above pas- 
sage is not gross ‘‘ materialism,”’ and the probable 
author of it a Sadducee of the Sadducees ? 

J. G. D. 


Not necessarily. So far as concerns 
our return to dust, man is on a level with 
the beasts. The passage, however, ex- 
presses a doubt which the writer answers 
further on (ch. viii., 12; xii., 7). To un- 
derstand Ecclesiastes, one must notice 
that it is a sort of dialogue with one’s self, 
between the alternating voices of doubt 
and faith. 


How would you characterize Professor Drum- 
mond as ateacher and leader, as exemplified in his 
** Natural Law,” etc.? Is he likely to become the 
originator of a new school of thought in this or the 
Old World? Is he changing his mode of argument 
recently from the tenor of that work? Is his teaching 
of Christian ethics sound and’ good, or are they 
merely the aspirations of a natural philosophy 
amended? Has this same line of argument been ever 
attempted before? B. G. 


Professor Drummond. in his “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” expanded 
in an original way, and with striking 
effect, a line of thought that others, as 
Bushnell, had touched before. We regard 
him as one of the most spiritually helpful 
of Christian thinkers, and worthy of the 
confidence of all who wish to promote 
Christian ethics and a Christianity that is 
according to Christ. 


Am I right*in teaching that the Epistles are not to 


be looked upon as the added commentaries of the — 


writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; but 
rather that the teaching of the four Evangelists 
themselves are the latest and fullest explanation of 
the mind of Christ inthe New Testament ? 
W. H. M. 

Yes and no. On one hand, most of the 
Epistles were written before the Gospels 
were composed as now. On the other 
hand, while the doctrine of the Epistles is 
all in the Gospels seminally, yet it is in 
many points a fuller setting forth of the 
teachings of Christ. Compare Romans 
xiii., I-7, with Jesus’ single remark: 
“Render unto Cesar the thingsthat are 
Czesar’s.” 


In one of Emerson’s essays occurs the following 
passage: Yonder mountains must migrate into 
your mind, the free star-dust and nebulous blue in 
Orion, the portentous year of Mezar and Alcot must 
come down and be dealt with in your household 
thought.”’ Can some reader tell me what Mezar and 
Alcot are, and what is meant by the expression “ por- 
tentous year of Mezar and Alcot”’? L. B. W. 


6th Ave., 2oth to 21st Street, New York 


OFFER 
Special Inducements 


IN 


Glassware 


THIS WEEK 


Richly cut Table Tumblers, in Strawberry Dia- 


mond Patterns, at 


$6.98 Dozen 
WORTH $8.50 


Richly cut Salad Bowls, large size, in ‘Straw- 
berry Diamond Pattern, at 


$5.19 Hach 
SOLD ELSEWHERE AT $5.98 


Richly gilded Wine Glasses, of Baccarat make; at 


$6.98 Dozen 
WORTH $10.00 


CHINA 


French and German Dinner 
Ware from 


$24.69 to $210.00 


SPECIAL OFFER in French 
Dinner Ware at 


$37-49 Set 


W:ORTH $45.00 


German Dinner Ware, 110 pieces, 
at 7 


$12.98 Set 
WORTH $18.00 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


Richly Decorated Porce- 
lain Plates at Low Prices 


Oyster Plates, in assorted colors, 
I9c. Each 


French China Salad Bowls at 
g6c. to $1.94 Each 


Richly Decorated Celery Trays 
at 


97c. to $3.19 Each 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
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Hosiery and Underwear 


Cartwright & Warner’s 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, ana Children’s 


Underwear 
Natural Wool, Merino, & Silk-and-Wool Mixtures. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Swiss 
Ribbed Underwear 


Wool, Merino, Silk, and Silk-and-Wool. 


HOSIERY 


Plain and Ribbed Balbriggan Hosiery, 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s 
Black, warranted fast color. 


Plain, Lace-work, ana Embroidered 


SILK HOSE 


A Full Assortment of Evening Shades. 


Winter Dress Stuffs 


Chevron Stripes, Armure, Diagonals, 
and Fancy Weaves, Bedford Cords, 
Camel’s Hair Suitings and Cloakings, 
Fancy and Mixed Tweeds. 


SCOTCH CLAN PLAIDS 


Evening Shades in Barege and Wool Crepons 


EMBROIDERED ROBES 


K 19th ot. 


New York 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


(Look jor this window) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


- 935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 


SALE oF 
Dress Goods 


We have assorted from the general stock 
all incomplete lines of Dress Goods, re- 
marking the lot at liberal reductions in 
price.—On Sale this Week: 

An immense variety of Plaids of Scotch, 
French, and English make, in both gay and 
subdued colorings. 

Highland Clan Plaids for young people. 
Heavy Crepon, Bedford Cord, Normandie 
Tuck, and other favorite styles, at lowest 
prices. 

Irish Frieze, Scotch Tweed, and Fancy 
Cheviots in mottled effects. 

Soft tufted Camel’s Hair, in eccentric 
weaves and large designs, for wraps. 

Specialties in the Basement: 

40 inch all-wool Bedford Cord at 75 
cents per yard. 

42 inch all-wool Brocaded Bedford at 
85 cents per yard. 

40 inch all-wool French Checks at 50 
cents per yard, and many other bargains. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
NEW YORK 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 


Embroidery Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 Crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Men’s Two-button Dogskin (latest 
shades), 


95¢., $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 


Men’s Craven Tan Gloves, 


$1.25 


Men’s Buckskin, Fleece Lined, 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 pair. 


Men’s Saranac Tan, Fleece Lined, 


ASc., 15c., 9Sc. pair 


Boys’ Lined Kid Gloves, Coney Tops, (sizes 
from 1 to 7), 


75C. pair 
Cogue and Hackl Boas 
_ Collarettes 


Regular 98c. Quality. 


8 DOZ. BROWN HACKLE BOAS (8 

(2) long) .... 
Reduced from $4.00. 

10 DOZ. BLACK HACKLE BOAS $1 50) 


Reduced from $4.25 each. 


6 DOZ. GREEN BOAS 95 


(2% yds long) . 


Ridleys’ 
Fashion Magazine 
A Superb Holiday Number 


Contains a Price-list of 132 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, of Imported and Domes- 
tic Toys, Dolls, Games, Books, and Fancy 
Goods, etc. Mailed free to any address 
on application. 


To Sunday-Schools, Fairs, 
Committees, Etc., 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 
309, 311, 311% to 321 Grand St., N.Y. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the 
sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 


| 
| 


é | | 
| 
& AW, & AW, 
FAX N ~ 
| MARK & LS I 
English” Black Thibet Suits 
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Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Persian, Afghan, Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager © 


SLIPPERS 


The ALFRED DOLGE 


Felt Shoes «« Slippers 


Send for Price-List 


DANIEL GREEN & CO. 
44 East 14th St., New York 


Mention Christian Union in your letter when you write. 


H ouses in the following cities 
have been decorated dur- 
ng the past year with WALL 
PAPERS selected from SA M- 
PLES SENT BY MAIL: 


BaTon La. 
ROANOKE, Va, 
Dututn, Minn. 
AustTIn, Pa. 


MONTREAL, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
AuGustTA, Ga. 
BuRLINGTCN, Vt. 
Houston, Texas. WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Da. tas, Texas. BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


Send for Samples. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


Correspondence 


A Good Beginning 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of August I ap- 
peared an account of the experiesce of 
the Rev. Louis Albert Banks among the 
tenement-houses and sweat-shops of Bos- 
ton. 

Ordinarily the minister of the Gospel, 
who interests himself in rousing the peo 
ple to a knowledge of the crying evils of a 
great city, is so pressed by the multifari- 
ous duties of his office that he can do little 
else than sound the note of alarm. If he 
cry long and loudly enough, he may finally 
stir up a sleeping community to a sense of 
the wrongs daily committed at their very 
door. Your readers, who share your ear- 
nest sympathy for all reform movements, 
will perhaps be pleased to learn that the 
investigations of Mr. Banks are not to end 
with the startling story which he has given 
to the public from time to time, but are 
likely to result in some tangible improve- 
ment in the material condition of these 
sadly oppressed people. 

At a recent banquet of the Beacon So- 
ciety—an association of wealthy citizens 
of Boston, who meet socially to discuss 
matters of interest—Mr. Banks, Mr. W. D. 
Howells, and others were among its in- 
vited guests. The subject for the evening 
was “The Homes of the Poor.” Mr. 
Banks made the principal address, and as 
he depicted the scenes he had witnessed 
and the starvation wages doled out to the 
operatives he had met, he was interrupted 
with cries of “It’s a shame,” “It’s out- 
rageous;” and, when he would - have 
stopped in his address, was bidden to go 
on, and in closing was cheered to the 
echo. At the close of the meeting the 
company, representing the wealth of many 
millions, crowded about him, and it was 
practically decided that an earnest effort 
should be made to construct model tene- 
ments in certain congested districts, and 
money was assured for that purpose. Cer- 
tainly no more hopeful indication of an 
aroused public opinion has been shown. 
In direct line with this is the formation of 
an Anti-Tenement-House League, to dis- 
courage in every way the manufacture of 
clothing in tenement-houses. It has en- 
listed in its behalf the ablest clergymen 
and some of the most reputable clothing 
firms in Boston, while money to carry out 
its purpose has been freely subscribed. 
This is another favorable indication that 
the reform has come to stay. It is an in- 
teresting and somewhat amusing fact that 
certain political economists and others 
who have publicly combated his state- 
ments have, in spite of themselves, found 
their interest in the subject awakened, and 
have cordially given their support to Mr. 
Banks. 

Mr. Banks’s efforts have been so warmly 
seconded by the press that he has had a 
mighty ally in upholding his hands and in 
sending his words all over the land. 

WARREN PRESCOTT ADAMS. 
Boston, Mass. 


—aAll people interested in industrial edu- 
cation will rejoice to know that Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt has made a donation of 
$250,000 toward the building fund for the 
new College for the Training of Teachers. 
The trustees have known for a long time 
that the building occupied on University 
Place did not fully meet the needs of the 
College, and have been working fora year 
to secure funds. 


Compound Oxygen 


is frail humanity’s friend. 


expands 


the lungs and gives greater power. 


nourishes 
every part through the blood. 


revitalizes 
every nerve and gives health. 


The whole need no physician—the 
sick and the weak should read our book 
of proof—sent free for the asking. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


It 
Tt 
It 


Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption-— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIvinc—free. 


Scotr & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
25 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 1s 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong © 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled: hus: 

JAMES EPPS & 


O., Homceopathic Chemists 
London, England. 


A Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


Its merits as a WASH 
BLUE have been fully . 
tested and in by 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO 
BLUE ought have 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional and not a local disease, and there- 
fore it cannot be cured by local applications. It re- 
quires a constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which, working through the blood, effects a per- 
manent cure of catarrh by eradicating the impurity 
which causes and promotes the disease. Thousands 
of people testify to the success of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as a remedy for catarrh when other preparations 
had failed. Hood’s Sarsaparilla also builds up the 
whole system, and makes you feel renewed in health 
and strength. All who suffer from catarrh or debil- 
ity should certainly try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. — 


Local Applications Failed—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Did Him Good 
‘“*T have been troubled for the past few years with 
catarrh, and have never received the least benefit 
that I can see from the many so-called catarrh cures. 
Of late I have been taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and can honestly say that I feel much better. My 
general health is certainlyimproved. I know Hood's 
Sarsaparilla to bea good medicine.”’” H. A. GEORGE, 
Athol, Mass. 
HOOD’S PILLS.—The best liver invigorator and 
oe cathartic. Gentle, but prompt and efficient. 
rice 25 cents per box. 


“WORTE A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Complying with general re- 


est 
’BEECHAM’S PILLS 

will in future for the United 
States be covered with a 


uickly Soluble, 
y 


easant Coatin 

completely disguising the 

taste of the Pill without in any 

way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 


New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


Grand, Upright, and Square 
Moderate Prices 
To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 


5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.WV. 


PORFLINGER’S 


AMERICAN 


Gut Glass 


Bickford 
Family Knitter 


Knits everything required by the 
h usehold, of any quality, texture, and 
Ww ight desired. 

A. M. LAWSON 
783 Broadway, New York 


Bits of Fun 


A HEARTY LAUGH 


Of all the faith, that wins the highest grace 

Whose indication is a cheerful face ; 

Of all the works, that is the best by half 

That sometimes blossoms in a hearty laugh. 
—James B. Wiggin. 


“ Still waiting for your ship to come in, 
eh?” “Qh, they’ve come. Whole fleet 
of ’em. All hardships.”—/ndianapolis 
Journal. 


‘What are you after?” shouted a man 
to his neighbor, who was chasing chickens 
on the common. “I am trying to re-coop 
my losses,” was the reply.— Washington 
Star. 


Editor of Organ—* Coarse and abusive 
remarks.” That’s a good phrase. By 
the way, Mr. Blower is on the other side, 
isn’t he? City Editor—Oh, no, he’s one 
of our speakers. Editor—So? Let me 
see. I think you had better change that 


‘to “keen and Tran- 


script. 


Visitor (to inhabitant of very small vil- 
lage)—But surely you must find it very 
dull here, never getting any newspapers. 
How d’you know what is going on in Lon- 
don, for instance? Inhabitant—Eh, mon! 
but dinna ye ken that th’ folk in Lonnon 
are jist as ignorant o’ what’s gaun on wi’ 
us ?—/Judy. 


The landlord is writing out the bill with 
the assistance of the head waiter. ‘“ Have 
you noticed that the gentleman in No. 7 
looked at the weather-vane every morning 
during his stay here?” “ Yes, sir; every 
morning.” ‘ Then we'll put down, ‘ For 
use of weather-vane, three francs.’ ’’—/x- 
transigeant. 


Explaining the Item.—Client—You 
have an item in your bill, “ Advice, Janu- 
ary 8, 6s. 8d.” That was a day before I 
retained you. Lawyer—I know it. But 
don’t you remember that on the 8th I told 
you you'd better let me take the case for 
you? Client—Yes. Lawyer—Well, that’s 
advice.— 77mes. 


An Arkansas editor retiring from the 
editorial control‘ of a newspaper said: 
“It is with a feeling of distress that we 
retire from the active control of this paper, 


but we leave our journal with a gentleman 


who is abler than we are, financially, to 
handle it. This gentleman is well known 
in thiscommunity. He is the sheriff.” 


A teacher in one of the Englewood 
schools was drilling the children in music. 
‘What does it mean when you see the let- 
ter ‘f’ over a bar or stave?” she asked. 
‘‘ Forte,” answered one of the pupils. 
* And what does the character ‘ ff’ mean?” 
There was a short period of deep thought- 
fulness on the part of the children, and 
then one of them shouted triumphantly: 
“ Eighty.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Bishop Potter told a little story in a 
public meeting the other day, suggested 
by the remark of a preceding speaker, to 
the effect that he “had no language to 
express ’’ his sentiments. Dr. Potter said 
that reminded him of an incident in that 
ecclesiastical body of which he is a mem- 
ber. On one occasion, a bishop who had 
lost his temper arose in his place and, 
addressing the presiding officer, said: “ Mr. 
President, I think it is the duty of this 
right reverend house to set forth a form 
of sound words to be used by a man under 
strong provocation.” 


Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Loweil, Mass. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
_MORE_THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less witl 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents aweekis charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. . 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
c‘urch and every community for securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to all who will undertake to make_a tho:ough canvass. 
Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


EXTRA SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES, 

r the box from Colegrove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, 

Florida, delivered at Hawthorne Station for $3 a box (176 

om 200 a box). Freight to 5 8c. ; York, 
.; other points in_ proportion. eferences Christi 

nion Office. S. LIZZIE METCALF. 


HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANTION.—Wanted 
a position by a middle-aged lady as housekeeper or com- 

anion, or where ability and worth would be appreciated. 

s practical, and has had experience in all that belongs to a 
home and family. Can ive best of references. Address 
S. E. M., No. 391, care The Christian Union. 


A LADY having ap!easant country home would like 
the care of two or three children. For particulars address 
P. O. Box 364, New Canaan, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


FOR EXCHANGE—$20,000 equity in $26,000 
suburban _ property at Rochester, N. Beautiful large, 
new, mod-rn, slate-roof, $16,000 mansion, new barn to 
match, and 40 nice building lots; a $6,000; runs 
5 years at 6 percent. I want a mice home, all free and 
clear, Fast. West, North, or South. Address W. 
KITCHEN, Owner, Rockford, II 


LADIES, invalids and others, visiting New York wil 
find home, comforts and excellent accommodations, with 
elevator, in private sanitarium, near Central Park. Ad- 
dress 201 West s4th Street. References exchanged. 


FOUR LADIES rot at home during the day desire 
singie rooms with board, or one asge and two small rooms. 
Prefer to be in same house. Address G. S. L., No. 424, 
care Christian Union Office, Clinton Hall, New York City. 


HOME FOR SALE.—At Montclair, N. J. High 
and healthful stuaticn: first-class neighb: rhood ; ample 
grounds. At reasonable price, or will rect furnished ; 
early possession. Address H. ¥. D., No. 419, Office 
Christian Union, New York City. 


-IF YOU LIKE fine, sweet creamery butter and 
strictly fresh eags. send your order to C, E. Ferris, man- 
ager Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Smyrna, N.Y. References 
given. Prices and quality guaranteed. I pay express 
charges to your door. 


WANTED-—An efficient editorial assistant, man or 
woman, in the office of an educational journal. Absolute 
essentials—a clas-ical education, experience as a Critical 
proof-read+r, and also.as a te cher. Address, with refer- 
ences, salary ‘xp cted, etc., ‘* Editor, ’’ care Teachers’ 
As: ociation, No. 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Ss. 


Lue 


4 
Al 
| 
NOTICE 
| THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, | 
EACRAB-APPLE 
4 i 
" Sold every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. | 
1 
SS | 
= | 
= 
= 
ask rencnbee | 
Trade- Mark, 
at 
Vee 
for the table is Perfection 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
‘ 
(| 
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Correspondence 


Methodists and the Labor 
Problem 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your editorial on World-wide Method- 
ism in The Christian Union of October 
31 you express regret that “ Ecumenical 
Methodism . . . hadnocommon utterance 
to give the world touching the relation of 
the Church to the workingman and to the 
terrible social unrest of our time.” In the 
address of the Conference to the Method- 
ists of the world, issued October 19, and 
printed in “ Public Opinion” for October 
24 (and doubtless elsewhere), occurs the 
following : 

“ The hard lot of millions makes it very 
difficult for them to believe in God our 
Father. There is so much that the 
churches have not done to redress the 
wrong and heal the sufferings of mankind 
that it is hard for many to believe in their 
divine mission. The standing evils of 
society are aggravated by the close press- 
ure in our great cities, and are discovered 
to all in our daily newspapers. Let us 
preach and live the Gospel of Christ in its 
integrity, dismissing all narrow conceptions 
of our duty. Let us trace the moral evil 
of mankind to its true sources—in their 
surroundings, their physical natures, their 
ignorance, their passions, and their will— 
and set ourselves to deal comprehensively 
with them. Tothese specific ailments of 
mankind let us apply specific remedies.” 
And again: “ Let us beware of taking a 
narrow view of our mission and our re- 
sources. Let us carry on our work with 
equal earnestness in sequestered places 
and in crowded cities, to the sick and to 
the poor, to the cultured and to the illiter- 
ate.” 

I have followed the proceedings of the 
Conference only in a general way, and do 
not know what, if anything, further was 
said on the industrial question, but in read- 
ing the address I was struck with these 
parts. They seemed to me most encour- 
aging signs of the growing attention which 
social problems are attracting from the 
Church. Are they not a “common utter- 
ance on the terrible social unrest of our 
time”? CHARLES H. HASKINS. 

Madison, Wis. 


Plain English Preferred 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

These lines are addressed to the 
«“Growlery.” Not because I wish to 
growl at The Christian Union, but because 
it seems the most effective way to reach 
some of your valued contributors. 

I have just been reading the Rev. A. B. 
Bruce’s excellent article, “ Biblical Criti- 
cism and Reverence for the Bible,” and I 
enjoyed it and profited by it; but it would 
have been much more ezjoyad/e, to say the 
least, if it had a// been in English. 

What I learned of Latin in school I 
have almost wholly forgotten. But the 
experiences of life have led me to doa 
hundredfold better work in the field of 
reasonable inquiry than when I left school. 
Hence articles like the one referred to are 
both meat and drink; but to find Latin 
phrases which I must go to my lexicon to 
translate, and then when I use the transla- 
tion given I cannot adapt it nearly as well 
as Mr. Bruce could—this breaks in very 
seriously on the train of thought, and loses 
me much good time. 

Now, as Mr. Bruce says in relation to 
his topic, “criticism is inevitable,” and 
reasons that it should be accepted and 


made to do good, so I say, many men who 
have the ability to follow good, strong, 
logical reasoning are not familiar with any 
but the English language, and the use of 
a Latin term interrupts the train of rea- 
soning and takes much from the value of 
the article. 

Why not recognize this fact and use 
English only? If only linguists read such 
articles, I fear the audience would be ma- 
terially reduced. . 

Mr. Bruce says at the beginning of one. 
of his paragraphs: “ These New Testa- 
ment verdicts have a fortiori force,” etc. 
My Lexicon gives the English as “ with 
stronger reason.” The words will not fit. 
I try to modify, and finally adopt this— 
verdicts have a more reasonable ferce. 
This may not be nearly as well as Mr. 
Bruce could have done, and, if it is as 
well, while I was looking it up I lost the 
thread of his argument, and probably will 
never feel its truth as satisfactorily as. 
though I could have read right on. 

In the next sentence he uses the same 
term again. In this instance the Lexicon 
translation drops in very well, and could 
have been substituted literally. 

A little farther on he uses “ez- 
hypothesi.” Why not use the English? 
Is the linguist hurt? Then, while one 
is hurt, ten are helped; for I venture 
to say that not only ten, but ten times 
ten, who cannot readily translate read 
such articles where one linguist reads 
them. But the /zguzs¢ is not hurt. He 
can readily substitute the Latin (French or 
German) if it will give him any advantage, 
while the ten or one hundred cannot make 
any substitution except by great loss. 

If the use of foreign words occurs in 
some silly novel, there is no loss, for no 
beneficial line of reasoning is interrupted 
and no valuable time lost while the trans- 
lation is sought. 

My growl is ended. 

F, W. HEwEs. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


SOCIETY NOTES 
At a recent swell wedding the bride received a 
handsome diamond brooch and other beautiful 
pieces of Dorflinger’s Cut Glass. 


One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 

Needless. Macbeth’s “‘pearl 
and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 

You will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

‘Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps; ‘‘ pearl glass”’ 
is for ‘“‘ Rochester, ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh,” ‘* Duplex,”’ etc. 

We makea great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Market Space. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I.— 
Scripture Selections; ParT II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—z.e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 

** Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating.’’—Congregationalist. 

**Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.”’—Christian Intelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
-I2mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. | 

“I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for its 
accuracy and its comprehensiveness.”’—Rev. Howard 

Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled by so many gleaners, 
are vitalized into reproductiveness, ’’— 


IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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About People 


— “The Last of the Buffaloes,” one of 
Mr. Alfred Bierstadt’s most famous paint- 
ings, has been sold abroad for $50,000. 

—The Duke of Norfolk has taken his 

deaf, dumb, and blind twelve-year-old son 
to the shrine at Lourdes, France, hoping 
_ to secure a miraculous cure for the unfor- 
tunate child. 
. —Lord Lytton will, it is understood, 
shortly resign the Paris Embassy from 
England in consequence of the unsatis- 
factory state of his health, and his succes- 
sor there will be Lord Dufferin. 

—The New York Women’s Press Club 
have decided to work heartily to establish 
the hotel for women in this city. The 
leaders in this movement are Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler and Mrs. Custer, the widow of 
General Custer. 

—Lady Dilke, whose efforts in behalf 
of the workingwomen of London have 
been so positive in their effects, is about 
to enlarge the sphere of her work by or- 
ganizing trades unionsin Scotland and the 
north of Ireland. 

—Mascagni, the composer of the new 
opera, “ Cavalleria Rusticana,;” is an Italian 
of about twenty-seven years of age. He 
was born in the north of Italy. He speaks 
of his last opera, “ Amico Fritz,” as a 
comedy in music. 

—Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, 
is proposed by the Boston “ Post” for 
Vice-President on the Democratic ticket. 
But the “ Globe” is very certain that the 
logic of events points to him to be the 
candidate for a higher office still. 

—When the Wild West show was in 
Paris, Rosa Bonheur made special studies 
of the Indians and buffaloes. Sheis now 


at work on a painting depicting the last of - 


the Indian and buffalo life. A clear case 
of the mountain going to Mahomet. 

—The question of increasing: the initia- 
tion fee to $50 and the annual dues to $10 
is agitating the members of Sorosis, of 
which Mrs. Todd Helmuth is President. 
The club has grown so large that a club- 
house is talked of. The place of meeting 
has been changed from Delmonico’s to 
Sherry’s. This amounts to almost a revo- 
lution. 

—A course of lectures on the psychology 
of music is to be given this winter at 
Columbia College, New York, by Professor 
B. I. Gilman, of Cambridge. These leéc- 
tures at Columbia, to which the public are 
admitted, bring the College more in touch 
with the people of New York, and are win- 
ning the affection of hundreds of people to 
whom formerly the College was but a 
name. 

—The town of Plainfield, Mass., has 
voted to call the hill on which Charles 
Dudley Warner was born “ Warner Hill.” 

—In making the widow of William 
Henry Smith a Viscountess, the Queen 
follows the British precedent in such cases. 
Mrs. Canning was made a Viscountess on 
the death of “her husband, and Mrs. Dis- 
raeli was created Viscountess Beaconsfield 
before Disraeli took his earldom. Lady 
Peel was offered a Viscounty on the death 
of Sir Robert, but declined it. 

—Louis ~ Lucien Bonaparte, who has 
just died in Italy, was a quiet person who 
spent his life in the study of philology. 
tle was the second son of Lucien, one of 
the Great Napoleon’s brothers who were 
excluded from the succession by the Em- 
peror’s will. The elder Lucien had two 
wives—Christine Boyer, an innkeeper’s 
daughter, and Marie de Bleschamp, the 
widow of a Paris banker. All his sons 


were the children of his second wife. The 
one who has just died was born in Eng- 
land in 1813. 

—The opening of the recent Church 
Congress at Rhylin, Wales, was delayed 
for half an hour by the non-appearance 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
everybody wondered what had happened. 
The “ Christian World” explains that the 
Archbishop lost his crozier. This emblem 
was locked up in a leathern case and car- 
ried off by a servant, who thought it was 
a gun and locked it up in a room full of 
breech-loaders and cartridges. Whether 
the Congress would have been adjourned 
if it had not been discovered is a ques- 
tion which does not call for immediate 


reply. 


Three Excellent Doctors 


Some of the eminent physicians of 
Paris were assembled about the death-bed 
of Dumoulin, the most celebrated doctor 
of his day. 

To their expressions of grief at the ex- 
pected loss to the profession, the dying 
man answered : 

‘¢Gentlemen, I shall leave behind me 
three excellent doctors to supply my 
absence.” Being pressed to name them, 
as each man expected to be included in 
the trio, he said, ‘Water, Exercise, and 
Diet.’” 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 


Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
A\\ has mere than three times the 

\ strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
§ nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, rand admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 


EDICINA 

These soaps prepared and 
are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 
gant for toilet use, and the best deodorizers and 
adisinfectors. 

STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR and SULPHUR SOAP 
insures whiteness and softness of the sk, and is 
invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chilblains, ete. 

STIEFEL’S FRECKLE SOAP is the best for 
freckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’S ARNICA SOAP is admirable for 
sensitive skins, and for children’s use. It may be 
used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York), includes: BoRAX Soap, 
CAMPHOR SOAP, ICHTHYOL SOAP, PINE-SCENT- 
ED SOAP, SUBLIMATE SOAP, and many others. 

Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable ef any druggist. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 


Every test proves 
its superiority 


Lithia 


R. L. DICKS, GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 


(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 


MAGEE’S EMULSION COD 


Extract of Malt, and Compound Syrup of 
Hypophosphites, (Lime and Soda, ) 


IABLE REMEDY 


PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, 


LIVER 
OIL 


BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, and is easily 
assimilated. Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in their 
regular practice and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
“Sano Take NO OTHER. MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, 


he Creat Church LIGHT: 


Parlors, Bank Sond si: size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
aches and theuade. P. FRINK, 651 Pearl Street, 


eatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
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